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There was no one to receive me, but when I 
had fidgeted about the spartment for some ten 
minutes, I heard quick steps onteide, then the 
door was pushed open impatiently, end a tall, 
spare man of some thirty years entered. He was 
hardly what one could call handsome, buat the 
keen, clearly cut face was nod unpleasant, the 
grey eyes not unkindly. 

“I beg your pardon, Mixa Stretton,’ he sald 
with a quick, critical glance. ‘I ought to have 
been here esrifer, but I got deteined in the 
street. Folks have no consideration for business 
mev. Now, if you will remove ycur bat and 
jacket we will get towork ; there fs s great batch 
of letters to answer.” 

He eat down by ms, and gave me a few rapid 
instructiong, then saying,— : 

“You are new to your work, but your call- 
gtaphy fs good, and I’ve no deubt we shall ault 
each other well enough.” 

He disappeared then, and I did not see him 
again until the time for closing arrived, Then 
he came ip, bringing a lad of some seventeen 
years with bim, 

‘* My half-brother, Walter, Miss Stretton,” he 
sald In bis rapid way. ‘‘Now, let me see what 
you have dove. Ah! very well! very well, 
indeed! I euppose you are tired by thie, and 
thankful encvgh six o'clock le here, I will close 
the « flice, and send Dodson down to you with the 
key, a8 I shall be out to-morrow,” 

Sol wished him “Good evening!” and came 
away, very well satisfied with myzelf and my 
employer, 

e was abropt In manzer, but not nokindly, 
and had the appearance of gentle birth. 

“ Well |” cried Hildred, as she met me at the 

ae " who described the herocorrectly, mamma 
orI}” 
** Neither,” I sald, laughing ; ‘‘ the Marmion in 
question fs tall, thio, rather fair, and a shrewd, 
cool business men ; confess yon’re a little dis- 
sppointed, Hildred.” 

* Not 1! I am agreeably surprised. I thonght 
he would be oneremove only from an ogre, But 
make haste down, there are muffins for tea,” aod 
she went back to mamma, whilst I ran away to 
remove the dust and stains of the day. 

The next day Mr, Wood did nob sppear, bat 
Walter sauntered Into my cflice, and eeating bim- 
self upon the table, began to talk garrniously, 
staring ab me eo markedly the whole while that I 
wee quite embarrazeed, and a little angry, too, 

**T hope you don’t mind me comipg here,” he 
eald ; *‘ there's nothing to do up at the house, 
and my vacation isn’t op until mexh week. I 
wanted to go with Marmion to town, but he 
wouldn’t hear of [t; he treate me just like a 
child,” with a toas of his curly head ; “‘yeb I’m 
as old as you, I'll wager ; I'm seventeen.” 

“Oni"’T esy, with an alr of superiority ; 
“T'ma great deal older than that: I was 
eighteen last March,” 

* That makes only » year’s difference between 
us. I'm not sonoying you, am 1!” 

“Ob, no! but my work isn't progressing very 
fast.” if 

“All right! I'm going presently, because 
Marmion is awfally down on Indolence, and I 
ahon!d be sorry to get you arowlng; he wouldn’s 
spare me, either.” 

The baadsome, weak, young face flashed, and 
the eyes flashed. 

** He fe mort usjast tome, Why, be actually 
Intends to keep me another year at Dccitor 
Floyd's; says I’m not to be trusted by myself; 
that he Is very much afraid Oxford will be the 
rufn of me, He doesn’t remember the great 
differences ip our eges; why he fa thirty, and old 
for his age.” 

I hardly knew how to avewer this petulant 
outburst; and, Indeed, Walter Wood did not 
seem to expect or wish for any responee, for he 
went on, with very little pause : 

‘*Marmion doesn’s make any allowances for 
me; in fact, I believe he is jealous of me”— 
(bere I nearly langhed ; the boy’s concelt was 20 
eoblime), “You see his mother was only a 


poor shop girl, whilst mine was a lady of rank ; 
she would rever have m:rtied my father but for 
his money.” 











“I should not repeat that statement If I 
were you,” I sald, dryly. 


“4 not! Va d of my relations on my 
mother’s side, I ah we father had left me to 
thelr instead of Marmion’s. Why, 


I verliy believe he would make me work in the 
factory {f he could.” 

“f pee your “ ! one might och bef 

it not or 
Marmion, but Tes nid be for me—the Lady 
Helena Drinsworth’s son,” and with an alr of 
dignity, he slipped from the table and wend out, 
only to reappear later on. 

“Te’s quite a comfort to talk to you; you 
seem to un ane so well,” he sald, after 
monopolising the conversation some twen 
miogtes, “There fs so much fn birth, and 
heard Marmion say you were a lady borp. Don’t 
you bate this work 1” 

“ No, I rather like it; isn’t my taste awfully 
depraved? And I would rather earn my bread 
than beg it.” 

He looked curlously at me, then remarked 
frrelevantly. 

“* Miss Stretton, do you know how very pretty 
you are!” 

I laughed in an embarrassed fashion, and ssid, 
awkwardly : 

“You would not think so, If you saw my 
sleter Hildred.” 

© Do you mean that tall, handsome girl, with 
the black eyes, l’vs seen with you?” 

* You 1” 

“She's a regular stunner, but I like you 
best; I don’t care for tall women; now you 


" Master Walter!” I broke in, “ will you 
please go ; I cannot work and talk, and I'm sure 
Mr. Wood would not like you to spend so much 
time bere,” 

And after a great deal of difficulty I rid my- 
self of this foolieh boy ; bub In the few follow- 
fog days he haunted the little cfiice, and I think 
this was known to Marmion Wood: however 
that may be, one morning he entered quickly, 
and after a keen glance at my flushed, disturbed 
face, turned to Walter. 

“ Will you understand Miss Stretton’s time is 
not her own ?” he aaid, fn his low, rapid way; 
“and, Mies Stretton, please remember my 
brother has uo right here !” 

Walter snesked off, leaving me to bear the 
brunt of Mr, Wood's anger and suspicion, I 
was terribly mortified, and I believed I hated my 
eraployer honestly then, How dare be suppore 
I should «' to Invelgle that silly boy into my 
cflice, or ase as a stepping stone to wealth} 
I wrote on In ellence for some time, scarcely 
coneclous of what I was doing, and aware that 
Marmion Wood was calmly scrutinising me the 
whole while. At last I could bear his regard and 
my own mortification no longer, and filnging 
down my pen, sald presfonately,— 

** Mr, Wood, you are not to suppose I am to 
blame {in this. matter;.{6 was entirely egainet 
my wieh that your brother spent so much time 
in this offices |” 

“Go on,” he ssid, coolly, as I paused, a little 
seared by my own temerity; and there was 
something like a smile in his grey eyev. 

“You will make him understand that I have 
found hie soclety irksome, and his mean conduct 
of this morning was hardly worthy the son of 
the Lady Helena Drinsworth |” 

To my surprise and indignation he burst into 
a loud and hearty langh 9t my eavage thrust. 

“So the little fool bas given you his pedigree 
already,” he said, when he could epeak. “ Weil, 
Mise Stretton, I will repsat your words to him, 
bat (miechtevously) I’m afraid you will make an 
enemy of Walter. He never forgives an affront;” 
and without a word of apology to me, he dipped 
into his correspondence, 

All that day I stood upon my dignity, answer- 
Ing all my employer's questions fo a volce, 
and as shortly as civility comp pp owe It 
angered me beyond wordr, now again, to 
catch the amured gleam in his pa to hear, the 
suppreseed laughter In his voice, I was glad when 
the day ended, and locking my desk, I began to 
dress hastily. Marmion Wood walked to the door, 





Siete 9 


then came back sgain, and confronting me, 


** Do you know, Miles Stretton, are beha 
very like a child?” Ai vice 

“I know Ihave been grossly faulted ip 
thought, if not word |” I retorted, angrily, 

“ How was I to know (on #0 short an acquaint. 
ance) that you were different to other girls!” he 
auswered, coolly. ‘‘ Walter fy so weak that a 
women of moderately strong will could sway him 
sa the would; and, unfortunately for him, ‘. 
will be a rich man—unlees be goes to the Jews 
before his majority. It’s quite itkely he willi— 
the weak, vicious lad |” . 

“ Hels your brother,” I remarked, dryly, 

“For that I should be pitied; fb fs my mlx. 
fortune,” coolly: “I daresay _ think I am 
awfully hard on the boy ; most folks do, becanse 
he can be very winning when he chooses ; I only 
wish his champlone stood fn my place, Bap 
really, Miss Stretton, you must not go away fp 
such hot anger, or I shall find the « ffice empty 
to-morrow. If [ confess I was in the wrong—"” 

“Tam willing to confess that I was very angry,” 
I sald, beginning to laugh, and so we shook hands 


ee oe at least for a time. 
# met me in the tiny hal). 
“ Belle,” she whis , the lodger hes come 


and guite distinzué.’ 


ee 


CHAPTER II, 


Mr. Ricnarp* Eswoxp proved quite an e-- 
quisition to the family circle. To my Interne 
relief he didnot rob us of cur pretty parlour ; 
he preferred to board with us, and engaged only 
a bedroom, dp laughingly, he was too poor 
to afford any luxuries, 

He had come to Maxworth to act as third 
master in Dr, Fioyd’s academy, but no one krew 
avything of his antecedents. The doctor had 
ascertained that he bad graduated at Cambridge, 
taking an excellent degree, and this was all thav 
was known of him, 

The wildest guesses were made concerulog 
him. He was euch a handsome young fellow, 
so aristocratic fn speech and bearing that I 
think no one belfeved him to be quite what he 
represented hifmeelf, 

However that might be, he contributed largely. 
to the pleasure of our quiet evening? ; and very 
soon mamma and I begen to notice his attentious 
to our handsome Hildred. 

They together, or he turned the leavcs 
whilst she played. If we indulged in a game of 
whist he alwaye contrived to be her partner, 
and his tastes were in all things Identical with 


here, 

I watched the two with interest, but mamme 
grew avxtous and wished Dick had never come to 
lodge with us, “ because, my dear Belle, we know 
nothing of his family, and he may be already « 
married man,” she eald. 

I Jaughed ont heartily. 

“I do not think, mamma, there Is any need 
for fear,” Laid, “Iam guite eure Mr, Esmond 
fs as honest as a man can well bs; I only 
hope he and Hildred may be very happy.” 

That same night when I left the office I heard 
rapid steps behind me, and although I walked 
quickly they gained on me each m« ment, 

I felt very nervous, guessing only too well who 
was my pureuer. For many deys I had been 
annoyed by the fm t attentions of a-much 
be-ringed and perfumed Individual, by courtery 
etyled a gentleman, But I had said nothing to 
mamma or Hildred, hoping that my — be- 
haviour would nip his insolence {a the 

I was unfortunately mistaken, and I started 
with an indignant cry when » bend was laid 
—— on my arm and a hatefal, smooth volce 


“Why do you always run away from we, 
pretty ove? I am going your way, let as walk 


her }"’ 4 

How dare you!” Idemanded, "How dare 
you so tnsult met” 

“ And can the pretty statue spesk}” sald my 
persecutor, with an odious leer, “I begen to 
think you volceless, As for ineulting you, 
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nothing {s further from my thoughte, Miss 
Stretton.” 

: [ wae startled when he spoke my name, and I 
think I showed this plainly, for he laughed lightly, 


aad sald,— 

“You see I know all about you, your name, 
occupation and address, and to-night [ iatend 
escorting you home.” ic 

“I will appeal to the first passer-by !” I cried, 
bealde with fear and anger, “ I will not 
atlr a step beside you !’’ 

“ You are very foolish, and are sure to create a 
scene and aecandal if you d> as you threaten, 
Gome, sweetheart, you have surely held out long 
enoagh to satisfy your girlish scruples, You 
know, really, you are mot angry with me for 

and—loving you.” 

I stood quite still, dazed a moment by his 
losnft-rable insolence, and taking advantages of 
my apparent defeat, he dared to pat his arm 
about me, With a sharp cry I wreached myeel! 


trom him, 

"You do well to molest a helpless gir,” I 
began, bat before I could say more a strong hand 
sciged the creature and barled him into the 
goad way. 

“You esd!” exclaimed a voice, and with 
quick, keen relief [ recognised it as Marmion 
‘Wood's. 

Toe other man sprang towards him savagely, 
then fell back a little as he saw who was his 
aseailant, and laughiog brutally, said,— 

‘Oh! I beg pardon, Wood, I had forgotten 
the cogr might have an interest in the pretty 
ler k—— 


Bat before he could fialsh his odious, insolent 
epeech, Mr, Wood strack out sharply and felled 
bim to the ground. Then, tacking my hand 
vader his arm, he drew me away. 

“Oh!” I eaid, “Iam afraid you have hart 
him very badly.” 

oe > be retorted, grimly, not vouch- 
safiog & ward glance. ‘‘How long has this 
annoyance been on?” 

ane », I think ; but It came to a climax 
to- 


nig 
“I don't belleve he'll interfere with you agafa ; 

to me. I know the fellow 
c} to humanity—a Ifar and 
aroué. And, Miss Stretton, tf you are wise you 
will take no notice of his last apeech, Not a oul 
place would belleve Arrowamith’s word.” 

I made no answer, being devoured with shame 
aad = and Mr, Wood went on,— 

“Tam gz totake you home now, and fa 
tare, at least till the nights are light, I think 
our mother should mee> you.” 

“ Mamma never goes ont in the winter,” I sald, 
“ashe Is too delicate. No, Mr. Wood, fh wouid 
pn tS haa this, so I shall keep 

nce,” 


3. frowned and glanced sharply at me, then 


* Very well, of course you will please yourself 
in this matter; bat ft fs only right that your 
safety should be your employer's care, so from 
this evening I shall depute old Daltrey to escort 
you home. He ia highly respectable, and far too 
old to figare ag lover.” - 

“You are very kind,” I began, when he stopped 


me sharply, 

“ Nothing of the sort; bot I look on my 
pages be as living creatures, not as machines, 
Is your house? No, Vil. nob come fn, 
Thank you, Good-night!” and, bowivg, he 
‘turned away, whilst I went fn to think over his 
Seeneaae Sonne Ger ence then war whe ee ued 
me, e 
“ Poor old Daltrey” had smell oceasion to walk 
home with me, although Mr, Wood lusisted upon 
this service, 


Never any mors did Mr, Arrowsmith annoy ms; 
in fact, I that he lef Max worth for a time, 
unable to meet my employer at the clubs or ia 
the street, mntil the recollection of his punish- 


ais 


¢ 
F 


rio 


was the happiest girl fn existence, I knew, of 
course, Dick nad spoken and besn accepted. 

“Tm a poor man,” he sald that night, when we 
all sat together, “'I shall never be anything 
eles unless I achieve wealth by my own unaided 
efforts, It {* only fair to you, Mrz. Stretton, 
and you,” with an ardent glance at Hildred’s 
dark, beautiful face, ‘* to tell you by birth I am a 
gentleman, that my friends are rich and Influential, 
but that I have quarrelled with them, and shall 
never advance one step towards reconciliation. 
We shall have to wait untli I get a echool before 
we can marry.” 

‘That will not be bard,” Hildred sald, softly, 
and she whispered a few words, which brought a 
flush to Dick’s cheek, a glad light to his bonny 
dark grey eyes. 

He either forgobh or ignored mamma's 
presence and mine {in his joy, and, stooping his 
handsome head, kissed Hiidred heartily, grate- 


When he had grown a little more reasonable, I 
asked him of Waiter. 

“Js he under you? ~ What sort of boy Is he in 
school }” 

** Are you In love with him, Belle?" he sald, 
lav and affecting to disbelieve my indignant 
rejoinder. ‘If not, why this auxlety concerning 
him? Well, my dear child, he is under Fioyd’s 
especial ph rad Fh and he needa it, the Idle, 
dissipated, foolish young cub!” 

" What a string of adjectives! Bat, really, is 
beso bad? I was Inclined to think Mr. Wood a 
trifle unjast to him,” 

‘*He could not very well be that. He's a 
gtaceless young scamp, and already addicted to 
the vice of gambling, of course under the rose! 
Ib fs a pucz.« to me—the difference between the 
brothers, I mean.” 

“They had different mothers. Walter prides 
him:zelf upon that,” 

Dick looked a trifle contemptuous, and began 
to speak of other thiegs. 

The evenings were now growing light, but “old 
Daltrey,” as every one called him, was not released 
Ta heet in ebtilk tly and slowly a little 

lways he wa y and slowly a lit 
behind me, and I oad pepe hate at my atate. 
a9 no princess was more carefully guaided 
than J, the poor clerk. 

I ought to have felt grateful to my employer, 
but I am afraid I was rather annoyed at this 
constant survelliance, and did not care to be 
treated like a child, or a helpless girl ; bub when 
I declared ib was quite unnecossary longer to 
trouble old Daltrey, Marmion Wood turned 
apon me quickly with the question,— 

is Have you found a better and more ¢ffislent 


“No,” I answered, somewhat sharply, I 
think, annoyed by his manner, “I am only 
wishfal to spare trouble.” 

“Humph! I had mo idea you were such a 
considerate young Jady,” he remarked, coolly, 
and there the eubject 

Bat the next Daltrey wae too unwell to 
come to the factory, and I prepared that eveniog 
for my lonely walk with a strong exuitant senee 
of freedom ; but In the street I was confronted 
by Mr, Waod. 

"IT am going to walk home with .you,” he 
announced, quite In a mattér-of-fact tone. 
“Shall I drop beblad, like the old man?” this 
with a giesm of mischlfef In his grey eyes. 

“You will use your own discretion,” I 
answered, demaurely. 

He laughed outright. 

“J am efrald I warn't cut out for a lacquey, 
Miss Stretton, so with your permission we will 
walk abreast,” and he began to acoommodate bis 

ateps to my short ones, , 

“So your sleter fs engsged to Esmond?” he 
sald, presently. ‘They will make a handsome 
pair. But how do they propose to live!” 

"Oh! they have no idea of marrying yet. 
They must walt until Dick gets a school.” 

* And Miss Stretton loses youth and beauty. 
That fs rough on her.” 

“She does not complain,” I sald, quietly. 

‘' That means her engagement fs no concern of 
mins, I am rebuked. Bat seriously, can't 





Esmond’s peop!e help the young couple !"’ 





“ He has no peop's.” 

“ Lacky dog! Ishonld like to stand {a 
shoes.” 

“I don’t thick you would; poverty and you 
would nob agree.” 

**I should aot remain poor,” with a sudden 
fiash In iis eyes ; no woman shonid wear out 
her heart wafting for me.” 

“ It is early yet for Hildred to think of mar- 
riage, and we are not in a hurry to lose her; the 
home fs very happy now.” 

“T’'ve been thinkiog,” Marmion went aon, 
ignoring my words, ‘if it would not be wise te 
remove Walter from Fioyd’s and engage a 
private tutor. Do you think Esmond would care 
met the post? The remuneration would be 


“ Your hind pian is open to two objections,” 
Ieald, “The firet Is, that next October your 
brother goes to Oxford, and Dick wonld be 
thrown out of employment sgain ; the eecond, 
that hie marriage would necessarily be atl 
farther postponed,” 

“J sees but I am not at all certain I shall 
send Walter to Oxford; if I do, both be and I 
will regret it; and yet {hb was my father’s ex- 
preseed wish, and the Lady Helena’s toc.” 

" He ought to be capable of jadging between 
good sud evil,” I ssid, contemptuously ; ‘ and 
now, Mr. Wood, good-night, and thank you for 
your escort,” 

“I'm thicking ‘the labourer ts worthy of his 
hire’; wou't you ask me in to teal it's very 
lonely at ‘The Swallows,’ with Wal away.” 

**Oome in,” I sald, not very heartily I am 
afraid, 

I was wondering what extertainment we could 
provide for this man of money. 

Mamma welcomed him with a sweet gracious- 
ness I could see won upon him, and we all sat 
down to tea In good epirits. 

There was a wonderful cake of Hildred’s con- 
cocting—“ light as a feather,” and dsifcately 
flavoured ; and mamma provided cress of her 
own growing, which Marmion declared unusually 


good. 

Then In the evening we eang together, and, to 
my eurprise, I found Marmion Wosd, beslde 
having an excellent voice, wae 8 good musician, 

The houre flew by, and I was fast loslog my awe 
of my employer. 

“ You sing well, and have a really good volee,” 
he said to me, “‘ but your pisying leaves much to 
be desired.” 

They all laughed ot his extreme frankness, and 
Hildred eaid,— 

* Belle rarely practises, or she would soon La- 
prove ; her touch fs good.” 

® Her notion of time isn’t,” remarked Marmfon, 
with a glance at me. “Are you avugry, Mis 
Stretton? J know your temper fend of the 
angelic type." 

"No, I'm not angry ; and my temper le ail 
right) when I am cealing with teasovable 


people’ 
"'What faference am I to draw from that t”’ 


amusedly. 
** Any you please,” demurely. 
“Mes Streston! Im greatly afraid your 


youngest daoghter has not that reverence for 
pastors, masters, &c, that one could wish; I 
mey add, too, she treats me with a fine disdain 
on cesnsion.” 

“Tam afrald you deserve ib,” mamma sald, 
lavugbing ; “ Belle fs nob usually pugnacious or 


contemptuous,” 

“TJ am enewered. It fe very evident to ma 
you are @ prejudiced party. Miss Siretton, 
SS suffer to-morrow for my diecomfiture to- 
night’ 

* Forewarned fe forearmed, Mr. Wood ; I think 
I shall take a hollday until your anger has sub- 
elded « little.” 

‘You will do nothing of the kind, young 
lady,” and shaking Lands cordially, he bowed 
b'meelf owt, leaving mamma favourably ta- 
pressed, 


CHAPTER III. 


Waren I returned home the following evening 
ib Waa a very grave trio that greeted me. 
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“ What is the matter!” I asked, “ What a 
party of mutes you look!" , 

‘* Something very disagreeable has happened,” 
Dick ssid; “there has been a robbery at the 
achool, and the thief is undiscovered,” 

“Oh, Dick! How unpleasant for every one ! 
Have you no eusplicion of the guflty party? And 
what is missing *” 

“T Baven’t the ghost of an Idea who is the 
thief, and Fioyd ssys he cap trust his servantse— 
they have been with him for years; so orders 
have been given that no boy shall leave the echool 
on aby pretence to-night, and if the pocket-book 
fs not forthcoming in the morning the police will. 
be called in. Fioyd ought to have been more 
carofal of his property. It appeara he left the 
book on a table In the drawing-room, and when 
he returned for it an hour later {t was gone.” 

*' Did {b contain much?” 

“ About twelve pounds fn gold and twenty In 
notes, I hops the thief will restore them of his 
own wil), and for his own sake, because Floyd 
swears he will prosecute the offender, unless he 
makes restitution by the morning.” 

“ He has got to find him first. How horrible 
to feel there fs a thief in your midst ; bat surely, 
Dick, you don’t think {t is one of the boys!” 

“Tdon’t know what to thiok ; I wish I did, 
The wretched affair has quite spoiled our 
evening.” 

We talked of lfttla beside the robbery that 
night, and when I went to business the following 
morning my mind was fall of ft, and I hardly 
performed my dutiss in a satisfactory fashion. 
Indeed, once or twice Mr, Wood bad to complain 
of my es and finally I put down my 

saying, — 

“To is of no good. I can do nothing right to- 
day, and I am quite ashamed of myself!" 

" aa you il?” he asked, quickly, “ or 


* Worried, although ft fa absurd to be so when 
I kaow suspicion can’t fall on Dick,” and then I 
told him the whole story, he Hstening with grave 
face and quieb eyes. 

“To isa nasty affatr,” he sald at the faish, 
‘fand may do the school harm ; unless, indeed, 
some stranger found entrance to the hovss and 
made off with the property. What does Esmond 
think of ib +” 

‘He does not know what to think, andls In 
quite a state about ft,” and, as I spoke, a 
tall, dark figure passed the window, swif:ly, 
and fn another moment Hildred entered, un- 
ceremoniously. She did not even seem to see Mr. 

ood, as she c3ms hurriedly forward, her 
beautiful face white and wild, ber eyes dilated 


** Ob, Belle!” she cried, “ oh, Belle ! they have 
arrested him, my Dick, and taken him to prison !” 
and, einking {nto a chair, she covered her face with 
trembling hande. 

“He never did it!” I cried, vehemently. 
“He could not do so low and mean a thing. 
Don’t fret, Hildred ; he must be acquitted |” 

Bub she only rocked hereelf to and fro. 

“T could nob rest at home, so I came on here,” 
and then she remembered Marmion. ‘ I 
your pardon, Mr, Wood,” she sald, in a dazed 
way. ‘I have no right to come, but I think I 
am half mad, Of course, I know he is innocent, 
bat how shall I prove it?” 

“Try to be calm, Miss Stretton,” sald Mr, 
Wood, “and tell me all you know about this 
affair, If {> Is any comforb to you to hear it, 
pray believe Iam as sure of Mr. Esmond’s igqno- 
cence as yourself,” 

"Oh, thank you, thank you! but, Indeed, I 
know so little myself, I can only tell you the fact 
of his arrest. See, here is the note he sent, and 
the messenger did ndt walt to be questioned.” 
She handed a elfp of paper to.him ; on ft were a 
few words in pencil, 


‘€ My darling, I have been arrested, bat keep 
® brave heart, and believe me when I say I am 
not gallty. 

“* Dick,” 


* You must go to Doctor Fioyd for laformation, 


charge myself with that! No, no thanks, if you 

please, Miss Belle, get on your wraps and go 

with your slater,” 

Hy whilst I was preparing for the walk he 
_— 

"There's Wal crossing the yard, he can tell us 

all we wish to know, and so spare you the pain 

of an interview with Fioyd,”’ 

He went to the door and called the boy, who 

came slowly towards him. He looked fiashed, 

and his eyes were bright, his manner excited, 

“TI came to see you, Marmion,’ he said in a 
high tone, ‘' we've got a holiday, because there's 
been an awfal kick-up at the school, Thedoctor’s 
lost his pocket-book, and—but fe Miss Stretton 
there! I don’t want her to hear the news.” 

" She has heard already ; come in and give us 
the details,” 

As he came Into the room and saw Hildred, he 
changed colour and erfed,-—— 

**Oh!Ieay, Marmion, look here, I can’t tell 
her, 1t would be too rough on her 1” 

“TI wish to know all,” Hildred said, quite 
quietly, “It is my right.” 

‘* Well, if you are bent on hurting yourself, I 
suppose you will, Esmond is under arrest, 
ron, with stealing thirty-two pounds |” 

“ Go on.” 

“ The book and notes were found in his desk, 
the gold was gone |” 

“Oh!” gasped Hildred, looking as though she 
would faint. ‘' Who placed them there?” 

** Why, E:mond ! I'm sorry Mies Stretton, he 
has turned out such a beastly cad, indeed I am.” 
» “ We cae dispense with your comments,” sald 
Marmion, bluntly, ‘' we only want facts,” 

" Well, then,” sulkily, ‘a detective ‘came into 
the school-room this morning and cross-examined 
the lot. The house was thoroughly searched, then 
we were asked for the keys of our desks, 
Esmond sald his key was fn his lock, that he had 
never been In the habit of tising it. Bat when 
the detective went to his desk, it was not only 
locked but the key was missing, and then we all 
began to suspect him. A key was fitted to Ir, 
however, and there, sure enough, lay the book. 
When Esmond saw it hegaveagreat hoarse cry, and 
eprang forward, swearing his {nnocence, and 

some one of placing it there. O! course 
no one belleved him, and he was marched off, 
after belng allowed to write a few words to some 
one or another,” 

* He wrote to me,” said Hildred ; “and, despite 
everythirg, I believe him, and sgree with him 
that some one has done this foul thing through 
spite, or to save himeelf from the discovery 
of his crime,” 


“That's all nonsense!” the boy retorted, {n- 
solently, “Ib is proved beyond doubs that 
Esmond is a blackguardly hus 

Mr. Wood brought his hand heavily down upon 
his brother’s shoulder. 

“Stop that, Walter!” Then, in a lower 
tone, “ You have been drinking!” and thrust 
him away. 

**T only had a scda‘and brandy,” he almost 
whined. “The whole affair was so horrid {bt 
upset me, and I wanted to steady my nerves.” 

Marmion gave him a look of unmitigated con- 
tempt; then, turning to me, said,— 

oe sister aye and do not —- 
to-day. come up In t ae to see I 


I cam be of any use; and perhaps s bring 
re & message from Esmond, I will see him if 
can. 


peck teased sn ba toetl chedehh behets 

8 we way, but stared straight before 

h wide and aogulshed eyes, and her face 
death itself. 


ad the door, 
She had been orying bitterly, and tears came 
again as she put arms about Hildred and 
" Don’t, mamma, I cannot bear {t yet. Please 
let me alone,” and she walked up to her room 
as lightly and firmly as though her " heart were 
a feather,” and we two were left alone er. 
Then mamma broke utterly down, sob oo 





and then .we must think how to act. Under- 


stand, if. any pecuolary assistance fs needed I @ 


“Tt was too awful! Oh! what had possessed 
Dick to commit such a dreadfal act?” and not 


all my reasonings could persuade her’ of lis 
fonocence, 

In the evening Marmion Wood came. He had 
not been able to see Dick, but had already secured 
the services of a brilliant barrister ; and be spoke 
so hopefuliy, so kindly to Hildred, that the fire 
of her eyes softened, and her voice as she thanked 
him was less hard. 

He told me he would spare me from the cfice 
the next day, because jozt at present Hildred 
must need me sorely, and was 8° different to his 
usual cool, business-like self that I was puzz'ed, 
ay, and giad too. For, foolish and presumptuous 
as it may seem, the poor clerk had dared to lay 
her heart at the master’s feet, bad learned to 
= with all the strength’and passion of ber 

outh, 
, It wae the desire of the moth for the atar, and 
she was quite hopeless of winning apy guerdon 
for herself, and. yet she loved. 

The next day we were permitted to ees Dick. 
He — very pale and haggard, but was quite 


he salah hat shame, should shame fail 

what b, t me, upon 

him, should be shared and lightened by her; 
all the world were leogued agsinet 


€ 


divalge his 
jodentity, but he answered, “I should not do 
that now. to “sive myself. I will never drag 
an old and honourable name throvgh the 
maire.”” 

Bat Marmion Wood, I knew, had instituted 
inquiries concerning his past and his family, 
hoptog to elicit something in his favour. 

And so we waited in sick suepense and pain for 
the trial and its result, 


CHAPTER IV. 


ing msi yeh remiss not to 
change ‘6 appearance, 
** You see ti Master Walter!” Isald, giving 


him a chair, 
** Yes, I wretchedly, but Marmion does 
nob notice or care; be every has 


Walter shrugged his shoulders. 
_ “He would not nn By eS ee & 
jab to be refused. I'm ab : now, 
but old Fioyd fs not quite so unfeeling as Marmios 
and he sent me out for the day. Fach {is I can't 


k,” and he proceeded to light a cigarette, 
oe tig my permission cae in my 
sanctum, 


"You do too much of that,” I eaid, siguié 
cantly, 
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“Oh, don’t preach, Miss Stretton, Leave all 

the ee to my estimable brother, they 
with * 

“ You are very unfair to Mr, Wood.” 

“Tio for tat, my dear girl,” with cool insolence. 
“Is he ever anything else'to me} ” _ 

“WI you only came here to alr your grievances, 
ou had beat go,” 

He rose huffily, 

“You'll not have to tell me that twice!’ he 
sald, and prepared to leave jast as Marmion 
entered, 

“You here, Wal? How fs that? What is the 
matter with you ?” and a shade of anx\lety crossed 
his face as his eyes dwelt on the lad, “ You 
look anything but well.” 

"On, P’mallright,” peevishly, and not meeting 
his peyote parry - is, co — & little 
fagged, and—an bretton thioks » change 
ep apr xyes leper 

“Is thatso? Well, why did you not ask for 
it sooner? Io strikes me, Wa), if you smoked 
and drank less you would be as well as other folks. 
Bit I'm not goiog to lecture you now. I’ve some 
rather oe yo on hand with Miss 
Sxettor, so off, youngster, and don’b get 
into mischief,” 

There was something so excited and exaltant fn 
my employer's manner that 80 soon as we were 
alove I broke out, 

“Oh! Mr. Wood, you have some good news 
for me! Is the real thief discovered, aud our 
dear Dick vindicated 1” 

“‘ Not so good as that, but we have now some 
powerful inflaence to work for us, I have dis. 
covered Hsmond's friends, and they are willing, 
nay, eager, to help him. They are very in- 
fiusntial people. Prepare for a surprize, Miss 
Boretton, He fs heir to a title and splendid 
estates, Lord Caargrove’s grandson!” and he 
paused, smiling at my sudden and intense 
astonishment. 

Toe fact of Dick’s grandeur, I confess, quite 
steggered me, and for a moment I was unjast 
enough to think when he was reconciled to his 
relatives he mighb not ba quite eo eager to 
marry our Hildred. 

"You look frightened,” Marmion said, “ but 
I assore you there is nothing alarming in my 
announcement, It appears Esmond, or rather 
Chargrove, offended his grandparents by refusing 
to marry the wife they selected ; and their re- 
sentment wae fanned by a second grandson, 
cousin to Dick, who hoped through their alien- 
ation to succeed to the estates, which are not 
entailed, leaving only the barren title to Dick, 
who fs the elder of the two, But shortly after 
et disappearance the ~— unworthiness of 

second grandson was proved most concl 
to Lord C ; wie auch Wn atte, cok 
then instituted an uneuccessful search for the 
favourite,” ; : 
an i. what fs his opinion of this dreadfal 

‘Ob, he declares no Chargrove could be 
guilty of theft. And -now for the end of my 
story : his lord:hip came to me on recelpt of my 
letter, I will tell you another time how I dis- 
covered his relationship to Dick--and he is now 
waltlog to see you 

“To see me!” Teried, '‘ Have you told him 
anything of us—of Hildred t” = 

* Ot course, and you mnet be prepared to fiad 
him not too well pleased abont this ae 
although I fancy his consent will not be hard to 
win. Oome with me.” 

So I followed him {nto a room set apart for 
the reception of his private visitors during 
bueiness hours. I was rather nervous, I confess, 
bat indignation that anyone could 
object to reesive our Hildred kept me, at least 
ootwardly, from making an idiot of myself. e 

Lord Chargrove rose as we entered, and at 
tight of him all fear I may have felt vanished, 
a hen ry cater A get Rg r 
ws parchment-looking ea, 
keen and small as monkeys’, and as eng 
like Dick as in was possible to be, 

He regarded me with an Intentness which was 
very embarraesing, but apparently he was not 
greatly alaplensed or diappeistal with me, for 





pee tly he said In a rasping, but not unkindly, 
volce,— 

“So you are the fiancéc’s slater? What does 
she eay of thie disgracefol matter ¢” 

"That Mr, Eemond—I beg pardon, Mr. Char- 
grove, ie innocent.” 

* Ob! Has she any idea of my grandson’s 
position ” 

‘ None; he never spoke of his relatives, and 
she was not curious.” 

‘ And what did she propose doing if Dick was 
convicted *” 

“ Walting until the term of his imprisonment 
expired; then she would have married him and 
emigrated.” 

‘ Pat on your things and take me to her, 
Me. Wood, you will excuse this young lady for 
an hour or so!” 

_" For the day, if you wish it; make haste to 
get ready, Mise Stretton, hie lordship confesses 
to a emall stock of patience.” 

And soon I was walking by the side of Lord 
Caargrove, telling him all I knew of Dick's life 
sloce he came amonget fis; and once I thought 
I caught the gleam of teara in the sunken eyes ; 
bat perhaps I was mistaken, for my lord said 
directly ,— 

* Ha is a young fool and always was, bud 
blood is thicker than water, and I will do my 
beat for him.” 

I knew to him our house must appear pitiably 
small, but from his expre:sion when I ushered 
him into the parlour I felt he was pleasantly 
surprised by the alr of elegance we bad con- 
trived to impart to it. And wheo Hildred 
entered, pale, but most beautifal in her pal or 
and , U knew she had made a conquest. 

“Tam Dick's een he said, “ and 
have come to help ve 

‘* He needs help sorely,” she answered, with 
grave rebuke. ‘ Why have you been so long 
coming? And onderstand, that whatever was 
your quarrel with—-with Dick, I am sure he was 
not in the wropg!"’ 

He smiled at her earnestness, and saying,— 
* You are very loyal,” drew her down beside him, 
and I left them alone, whilst he told Hildred the 
wonderful story of Dick’s rank and future 


position. 

The next thing that followed was an Interview 
with Doctor Fioyd, who, dearly loving a lord, and 
staggered by the thought of the charge he had 
brought. against a nobleman’s grandson, was 
willing—nay, cager—to withdraw it. 

So my lord went to Dick, and to his intense 
anger, the young man eald : 

‘I will not go into the world with this clond 
upon myname, Fioyd placed me bere, and here, 
I will atey, antll ie is proved conclusively to him 
aud others that I am not a thief.” 

* Bat if it goes ageloss you—if you are 
convicted  ’ 

‘ That would be hard to bear, but I can bear 
ib, and on my relessa I should appeal (if that is 
posrible ) against the jedgment.” 

“But think of the disgrace to a Chargrove of 
occu) @ felon’s call |” 

* T ghall not be the the firs) man who bas done 
penance for a crime he never committed, and I 
can’t believe that the worst will befall me. At 
all hagards, I shall stand my trial.” 

“ You're an Idiot, alr, a confounded idiot, and 
I’m ashamed of you!” 

Bat when Hildred heard his decision, the proud 
tears rose to her beautifal eyes. 

“He is doing right, and as ouly an innocent 
daredo, Lam proud of my lover.” 

h his | ip famed and fretted, 
it In his secret heart he shared 
fin, and love for, poor Dick. 
into weeks, and the time 
bear now. 
nothing could be more awfal than 
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him, I am rather afraid Master Dick treated 
them cavallerly ; he knew now who were his 
friends, 

And at last the day before the trial came, and 
we shudderingly listen to the clangiog belle pro- 
claiming the entrance of the jadge. I was 
thankful that I had my work to occapy my 
thoughts, and pitied Hildred that she must alt at 
hems with folded hands, waitiog the end. 

In the morning Marmion Wood had Jeft 
Maxworth on some important business, bat as he 
was going lie aald : 

“[ shall return by the seven train, if possible, 
but do not walt for me ; I may not be able to 
ged away until the mail.” 

So all that long day I sat alone, unvisited by any. 
Walter had gone to his mother’s relations, and I 
was giad—not only because the boy’s presence in 
the <«ffice annoyed me, or that he looked 
wretchedly fll, but I was quite sure he had got fn 
with a bad set, ard felt convinced some heavy 
trouble or disgrace was hanging over him. 

Several times in the last few days I bad seen & 
low-looking fellow loafing about the premicer, 
aud once he had stopped me to ask when '' Young 
Wood meant to come back from Carlyon !” and 
when I answered “I did nob know,’ he had 
muttered “* He'd better look sharp, or I'll make 
it hot for him with his brother |” 

I said nothing of this to Marmion, not wishing 
to prejadice him further against the young ecape- 
grace, but none the less I was very troubled in 
my colnd, 

Oa the night of the jndge’s entrance, I left 
the <flice as uetial ab six o'clock, carrying the key 
with me, and It was nob antl! quite late in the 
evering I remembered that I had not closed the 
window. 

Remembering the strange man who had 
loitered about the mises, I felt neryoue, be- 
caase fo was Mari Wood's practios to keep a 
great deal of loose gold in the cash-box upon the 
mantel, 

Without saylog 8 word to mamma or Hildred, 
who were engaged with Lord Cnargrove, } dreseed 
hastily and stole out. 

Iv was a lovely night in early eummer, and the 
moon was at the full ; the atreeta was quite ligho 
and fall of people, for it was but little more than 
half-past nine. 

I went hurriedly along, not feeling nervous fn 
the least, and In a short while reached my desti- 
nation. Te 

My < fice lay in the rear of the other bafidings, 
and was ap by & great yard overlooked 
by no windows. 

I had come out in my house shoes, and they 
made little or no nolee on the hard ground, and 
I bad almost reached the cflice before I heard 
the sonod of murmuring voicer. 

My heart seemed to stand still, and I grew 
cold with fright, but summoning my recreant 
courage to my ald I crept forward, crouching 
underneath the window, which now stood wide 


open. 

I conld hear every word that wae spoken, and 
recognl-ed the voices as those of the stranger and 
Walter, who was supposed to be far away. 


CHAPTER VY. 


Waar could it mean? I felt sick with dread 
of what this might signify to Marmion, and then 
in a flash it came to me that I knew the person 
who should stand fn Dick's place, 

“T tell you,’ Walter was saying, “J tell 
you J dare not do it; he will be sure to suspect 
me.’ 


“How?” asked the other, groffiy; ‘' he 
thinks you are far enovgh sway, Force the 
box and give me the cash, or,” —with a frightfal 
oath—"'I go to Floyd and tell him what I 
know! Where would you be then! I guess 
you wouldn't care to stand tn Chargrove’s 
shoes ?"’ 

“I’m eure,” the wretched boy began, “ I'm 
sure I never meant to do it; I must have been 
mad, I meant to put it back again.” 

“ All people in your place talk like that ; bub 
who belfeves em?” 
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“ Well, bat, Jonas, I’ve pald.the debt over and 
over sgaia.” 

** And if you have, aio’s {t worth your while 
gy oy ier keep your secret? Give ms the 
box, Pt) break fo open, 16 might be an ugly thiog 
to carry away.” 

" Bat—bud if Marmion should easpech Miss 
Siebton 1” 

"Let him,” said the wretch. "The girl 
musb take care of herself,as I do, Stand out 
of my way; and, mind, if you blab on me I'll 
— you, as sure as my name's Taomas 

Mas 1” 

"Ob doar, oh dear! moaned Walter, as Jonas 
began bis nefarloas work. " You will bring raln 
ou me. What shall Ido?” 

“Go back to Oarlyon by the ” responded 
the other, coolly, and as he spoke, f heard quick 
per advancing, they heard them too, fur Walter 
¢ 


** Hark? there is someone coming,” and im- 
pulaively I rose and looked into the offi:e. 

Walter stood white and shaking at the remote 
end of the offi:e, while Taomas Jonas, still hold- 
dog the cash-box In his band, glared out at me 
with wild eyes, then, with a ory like that of 
& beast at bay, he sprang ont of the window. 
striking at, bat nob touching mes, and made off 
ab utmost epeed across the yard, only’to tura 
when half-way, and rash wildly to and fro to find 
aome way of egress, 

Toen I recognised the tall figure that had 
fatercepted the wretch, and watched with bated 
breath the faaue of this thing. And all the while 
Walver stood motionless, helpless, awalting dis- 
covery, 

Oucs more my employer's strength and swift- 
ness stood him {n good stead, for suddenly I saw 
him raise his c'enched fist, and the man wend 
down before him like @ log. Toen I ran to his 
aide, He turned with an expression of utmost 
atonishment apon mo. 

“ Miss Ssretton! Whatare you doing here! 
Never mind telliog me now; buat bring me some 
rope, I want to make this fellow faay before he 
recovers his senses,” 

I fonnd 9 loose coll by, and swiftly and dexter- 
ously Marmlon bound Jumas hand and foot, and 
then: ising ea'd,— 

“Come with me to the cffica, and let us see 
= elee bealde the cash-box has been tampered 
with,” 

I thonght of hiséagony of shame when he 
should see Walter there and kaow him guilty, 
and my heart was torn with pity. I would have 
shielded the wretched boy {ff it had been possl- 
ble, for bis brother's sake; bat for Dick's I 
8» now I only laid my hand upon 
his srm, saying,— 

* D.n't go yet, Mr. Wood. Thore is someone 
alse there, someone you could not, would not, 
suspect ! Ob, how shall I tell you?” 

; a ont!” he sald, sternly. *' Who is 
t ’ 

I eaid Walter’s name in a whisper; bub, faint 
asit was he heard it, aud stood quite etlll a 
moment, then aald ia aloud voice, 


“What! I'll nob belleve ft! My brother fn | | 


isague witha common thief! You are mad!” 

“I almost wish I were,” I answered, sadly, 
bat without another word he went forward, I 
foilowlog. I caw him look in at the open window 
at the white, wild face, and shivering young 
figure, and heard bim groau, *O», Heaveai” 
ad then he vaulted {n, and [ belfeve, Walter 
thought of murder, for he screamed loudly tome 
for help. Marmion eald — 

“Go to the door, Miss Stretton, and let your- 
#eif in,’’ and in ellence I obsyed. 

“ Marmion,” the boy began, reassured a Ibtle 
by my presence, ‘'I never meant to do ft, I'll tell 
you sil the truth, upon my honour I will It 
you hadn't been so hard with me I would have 
confessed before."* 

‘*Go on, the cther sald, aterniy, “ lay the 
biame of your misdoing.upon my shoulders! 
Make bsste with your atory |*’ 

“* [-—I have baen betting and playing a little, 
and [ owed Jonas money, aud though I gave him 
all I could scraps veg »thor, he threatened to come 
toyou. I—I was afraid, aud when you sent me 
do Cariyou i waa thank/al, bab Jonas found out 





from one of the fellows where I hsd gone, and 
wrote me yesterday to come back at once or I 
should rue ft. So I made an excuse to gébaway, 
and reached Maxworth just atdusk this evening. 
Jonas was walting for me, and was very terrible. 
I had no money to give him, bat I~—I—oh, Mar- 
mion, you will kill me!’ in a sudden access of 
terror, as the stern, white face was bent intently 
upon him. 

Tae other motioned him savagely to go on, 

“T remembered you always kept soms gold 
here, and I told Jonas of it. I thought he would 
come alone and force an entrance, but he made 
me accompany him, and we found the windew 
open. Upon my honour, Marmion, I tried to 
save the mouey—I did, indeed.” 

“T want no lies! You are my brother, and I 
cannot panish you, and as you are equally gullty 
with Jonas, I mustextend the same clemency te 
him. Get your hat and come with me.” ‘ 

Then, although I knew how sorely I must 
hurt the man I so loved, I sald,— 

“ There is more to tell—Walter. Remember I 
heard all.” 

He looked at me wildly, his lips twitched, and 
the sweat of agony was on his brow. 

- “Ob, I dare not—I cannottell, Miss Stretton, 
have mercy? O12! Marmion, I shall die of fc!” 
and he writhed in his dread and shame. 

“Ie there more? Great Heaven? that he 
should bs so old in tniqalty! Say out, boy, 
what have you bo say.” 

He sank down at Marmion’s feet crying 


,— 

“I did lo! Idid ft! It was I who etole the 
dactor’s pocket-book.” 

I shall never forget the expression on Marmion’s 
face as he recoiled from the abject, weeping lad ; 
the scorn and hate, the on of shame and 
loathing. He lifted bis hand, and I feared he 
would have struck the boy ; bub instead he turned 
awey witha groan and stood a moment with 
bowed head as if his angaleh was greater than he 
could bear. Then he came back to where Walter 
still crouched, and dragging him forcibly to his 
feet, bade him follow as. 

“* E:mond's name has been pob'icly alagracel, 
as ours will be to-morrow, It is an ese for an 
eye, and if Fioyd metes you the measure he 
meted Esmond, I shall nob stand between you 
and your jast punishment. Don's tell me more 
now. Lau me win a little self-control firet. I 
wiil hear your story fo the presence of witnesses 
—and to-night.” 

We crossed the yard together. Jonas was 
conscious now and swearing horribly, Marmion 
stood looking down apon him a little, and some- 
thing in his glance cowed the man. 

*T am going to set you ab liberty, bscause of 
the two, you are less guilty than that wretched 
boy ; batifever you dare to molest or tamper 
with him again, ifever you show your face ia 
Maxworth after to-night, I shall know how to 
act!” He stooped, and cutting the cords that 
bound him, ‘‘ You understand ¢” he sald, as the 
man rose stiffly to hie feet. 

Jonas nodded, and shuffi-d off ab a more 
rapid rate than one wonld have thought pos- 
sible, and having esen him clear of the premises 
we went out into the open streets, Marmion 
keeping tight hold of Walter's shoulder, 

Toe boy was ghastly, and I could scarcely 
refrain from pitying him, he looked so 
shrunken and cowed, bat he ventured to 


“ Where are we golng }" 

"To Mca, Stretton’s, where the firat ach of 
atonement will take place,” and not another 
word passed bedween us throughout the walk. 

At our gate. I paused. 

Mr. Wood,” I eaid, ‘* ib will be easler for all if 

I tell the news. You are already tried beyond 
your strength. 
"I am the fittest judge of that!” In a 
atrauge, hard voice. *‘Piense lead the way,” and 
prong spoke like that what could I do but 
obsy 

We found the trio I had left stiil convereiog, 
happily igaorant of my adventure or sbience ; 
and mamma etarted witha cry when she saw I 
was dreesed for walking. 


“ Madam,” aaid Marmion, “ I apologise for my 











intrusion abt so late an hour, bat business of ip. 
portance compele my presence. I have to tel] 
you Mr, Esmond’s—rather Chargrove’s—tono. 
cence is proved Inconteatably.” 

“Qh, thank Heaven!” broke from mamma, 
bat Hildred could not sprak, only her eyes 
shone through sudden, passionate tears of joy, 

Lord © ve rose and put out his hand. 

“Mc, Wood, how shall I thank you for your 
good news }” 

To his surprise, Marmion refused the offcred 
band, saying in a savage way,— 

** Don't be so profuse your thanks until 
you have heard the tale this boy can tell. The 
shame and misery Ohargrove has endured un- 
justly are ours by right, Here is the thief—now 
let him make what reparation is in his 

wer,” 

As they all fell back from Walter, as I eaw the 
scorn and eae wed Amy J st that 
lonely youn mo ab my will, 
and would pe helped him if Loould. Perhaps 
Marmion saw this, for he motioned me, in- 
perlonsly, to be seated, and so Walter was left, 
standing in the centre of the room, with four 
pairs of eyes fixed vpon him, <A» for me, | 
could not look at him throughouv bis recital of 
his sin, but bent my eyes persistently upon the 
fivor. To my surprice he told {t with very few 
breske ; [> seemed to me his shame was far les 
than his dread of punishmént either by the law 
or Marmion. 

“Tgotin with some betting fellowr, who told me 
they could lay money out for me advantageously, 
and Jonas was one of He was always 
telling me of fortunes made on the turf, and I 
believed biza ; he lent me money, too, and I 
fully meant to pay him, but luck went dead 
against me, and I dared not ask Marmion to help 
me. Jonas kept threatening me with exposure, 
and I was at my wite’ end what to do, when oxe 
day (ib was the twelfth of April) ss I passed the 
drawing-room, I saw the doctor count out some 
pleces of gold ; some he put fato his pocket, the 
K joes ce bu raid Sak 

were In % not ¢ 

psa theft. 5: | er dodanie and looking 
from a window of the schoolroom, I saw Jonas 
lurking about, He me threatentogly. 
Directly after, jast when I was mad with she 
fear of detection, the doctor came through the 
hal), aad I wondered ff he cartied his pocket- 
book, Iam sure I can’t say what impules made 
me rush upstairs again—bat the drawing-room 
door stood open still, and on he ng, go the 
pocket-book, looking very bulky. went i2 
and—and—oh | can’: you guess? Marmion, don’t 
make me say more!” 

*Go on,” Mr. Wood sald, coldly; and Walter 
obeyed, trembling. 

© sook out the gold and, running ont, gave 
it to Jonas on account ; the notes I dared not 
use, I wad so afraid the doctor knew their nom 
bers. That night the—the loss——” 

“The robbery!” supplemented Marmion, 

mig. 

‘¢ Was discovered, and I did not know what to 
do, I'd have pat the pocket-book back, but I 
had paid awsy the gold, Then the doctor de- 
termined to call in a detective the following 
morning unless the loss was made good. I could 
not think how to act, especially as we were for- 
bidden to leave the house, Taen Ithought as I 
slept alone, it would be easy for me to ailp down 
in the night and get out of the achoolroom ; 1 
hex petatpe fhe le oem And after the servants 
had closed windows I went back and lifved 
one gently ; but I suppose somebody discovered 
it, for when I went down after midoight ft was 
again closed, and I dared not risk any discovery 

t, I looked aoe I + eg 

Esmond’s desk was open, never for 4 
min, tot aban the frher took ft 
searched, so et and, 
the key. When the 

robbery wae beard of, Jonas instantly eet 


y 
to me,” and he looked pitifally round. 
Not the least hint of remorse for the misery 
and shame inflicted upon Dick! so 
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scarcely wondered when Hildred «aid, vehe- 


mently,— 
“It he forgives you, he fe more then mortal ; 
I cannot!" 


oe 


CHAPTER VI, 


I SHALL never forget the excitement ia Mex- 
worth when the name of the real thief was 
known, or the tempest of sympathy for Dick. 

Doctor Floyd was enraged beyond measure. 
I think quite as much because be had caused 
the arrest of an embryo lord asat the treachery 
of Walter Wood, 

Bat for Dick's entreavies, I think he would 
have punished the boy as he deserved, And 
Marmion stood proudly, and sternly aside 


ae — 

mt must be as Chargrove wishes; if he 
demends sach reparation, it is right !” 

But Dick proved himeelf generous fn this as in 
all other matters. 

Ip hag allcome ont, and I sm cleared,” he 
sald ; “let the poor wretch go. He is a lad, and 
perbaps has a long life before him, it ought 
not have a shadow of prison walls thrown opon 

»” 


"Bat do you forgive him}" Hildred asked, 
amezediy, 

"No, I don’t” emphatically ; “it would be 
humbag to ssy Ido; very ilkely I never shall. 
Bat for all that he shall go free, partly for his 
brother's sake, partly because he Is too low a 
thing for hate ;” and the scorn in his fise eyes 
was a thing to be remembered, . 

The doctor was one of those to visib him just 
before his MWberation, and Dick’s manner to him 
was very cold, 

“* My dear Esomond—I mean Chargrove—I have 
to mk your pardon for my hasty judgment and 
harsh measures,” he said; “buy syen you 
will acknowledge appearances were against you ; 
and, perhaps, if you had been less reticcn’ as to 

<7 and friends, I might have been more 
a.” 

“No doubt,” said Dick, with a» faint sneer. 
“ The heir to a title could not be guilty of such a 
vulgar crimeas theft, I think, sir, I was treatea 
with gross anfalrness.” 

“Tl am sorry that shonld be your opinion,” 
awkwardly. ‘ Sitaated as I am, held responelble 
raf the welfare of so many, what else could I 

‘0 ” 

"You might have allowed me time to invesif- 
gate the affair,’’ 

“Tam truly sorry, Chargrove, and Ican say no 
more, I assures you when Mr. Wood brought that 
young scapegrace to the school, and 
him to confess all in front of the scholars, I was 
Hterally dazed ; and my firat conscious feeling waa 
intense regret for my hastinees. We may stiil be 
frlends, I hope 3” 

“We were never that, I think, sir, at best; we 
shall never be anything but acquaintances,” and 
so the faterview ended, much to the doctor's 
discom fitura, 

Lord Chargrove went down to the prison alone, 
mamma, Hildred and I followfog in a cab; and, 
reaching the gates, we were not a little surprised 
to find quite a crowd of people standing round. 

Td transpired that the doctor’s pupils had 
determined to give Dick an vation, and the Hétle 
prvwmes had, of course, attracted many others to 


apot, 

As we drow up one lad started three cheers for 
the beautifal Mise Stretton, but Hildred shrank 
further into her corner, white as death with her 
pessionate joy and excitement, 

Then the doors were swung open, snd Dick 
appeared with Lord Chargrove on his arm. 

Poor boy | he was paleand worn, bat the bonny 
syos wore brightand the firm Nps emiled kindly 
on the lads, 
wae rhea ° yen then : never heard 

ore or since ; {t was tively deafening, and 
Dick atood abil In the midst of them, more moved 
than he eared to show, auable for a moment to 
peak, even could he have made himself heard ; 
and Lord Ohargrove’s face was a sight to seein its 
pride and delight. 


in 


aud my heart gave a great leap as I recogrised 
i what a changed and haggard 
armion. 


Inatantly the cheers died out, and everybody 
watched and I{stened, as putting out his band, he 
eald {5 @ clear, loud voice — 

* Wi'l you shake bands with me, Chargrove! 
Ia my brother’sname sod my own I aek your 
t , and thank you for your generoalty.” 

We could not hesr Dick's reply, but we knew It 
was satisfactory by Marmions expresefon and 
Dick's sailing face, 

The former did not Jloger longer, bat, bowing, 
to Lord Chargrove, turned about, and dissppeared 
through the crowd. 

Then uncle and nephew came towards us, and 
with ao Iittle «queezlog we were all seated 
together, Dick having fast hold of Hildred’s hand. 

“* They are cheering you, dear love |’’ he sald ; 
“ cannot you show yourself a moment }” 

She leant forward then, her besutfful, happy 

face, down which the tears were streaming, 
instirc: with gratitude and-love, And so fo 
trlamph we drove away; but my heart was 
ra with sympathy for Marmion’s shame and 
gr . 
That day was a very happy one for us all 
(deepite my thoughts of Marmion), and ib seemed 
mamma could not do enough to atone for her 
suspicions, which Dick gally declared were quite 
natural, 

“* You understand, grandfather,” he sald, when 
we had grown more rational, “ that I only return 
te you on one condition—that my wife rec:ives 
that welcome and honour due to her, that rather 
‘ight lose her I would willlog!y forego my birth- 

ee” 

“ You wight wait until yon’re asked to do so,” 
retorted his lordship, peevishly. ‘‘Do you suap- 
pose you sre the only one alive to her worth and 
beauty? Come here, my dear, Lady Coargrove 
is not only anxious to welcome you into the family, 
bud she already loves you for your loyalty to her 

g0n. ” 


neapegrace grandson. 

“Taank you,” Hildred said, simply. “I will 
try to merit her kindness always,” and she sat 
down by the old man, her hand {pn his, 

“ Now we are somewhat reatored to our normal 
condition, Dick, it fs high time we discussed 
business, Mrs Stretton, you have no objection 
to en early marriage for these young people t’’ 

"Indeed, no; Dick is worthy my child, and 
will make her happy.” 

** Don’t be too sure of that, madam; he’s not 
much to boast of, Bat I have been thinking some 
arrangement should be made at once for your 
fatere and that of Mizs Belle,” 

» OF course,” broke In Dick, ‘‘our home is 


“No, no,” mamma eaid, harriedly, “ Young 
people are best alone, and Besile and I have more 
than enough for our wants.” 

“*Taad fa all nonsense, if you will excuse me 
for saying so, madam ; 1b would not be seemiy for 
the fature Lady Chargrove’s mother to keep a 
lodging-houre, and her sister to figure as corre- 
ep mding clerk.’ 

“I can see nothing unseemly in ench a state of 
affairs,” mamma said, with a touch of pride, 
roe fg disgraced by labour |” 

mh Heavetis ! you did not suppose I impiled 
that for a moment. How obstinate and obtuse 
folks can be when they choose ! See here, I have 
& pleasant little place standing empty, why should 
you nov move there!” 

“ Dick marries Hildred, and not her family,” 
I eaid, sharply. 

“Children should bs seen and not heard ; and 
ib shows very emall effection for your slater to be 
#0 willing to part with her !” 

Ob,” crled Hildred, “I understand mamma 
and Belle too well to doubt thelr affection ; 
but I am most gratefal to you for your generous 
— and hope they will bse induced to accept 
ie.” 


“In our care would you do sof” mamma 
on gently, aud Hildred’s aflence answered for 


Lord Chargrove was very avgry, Dick very 
disappointed, but there was no moving mamma 
and me; and fioally his lordship sald, unjastly 





Then 4 map pushed hie way throvgh the crowd 





“You must be very fond of sour work. I 
should have gained the day but for you, Mias 
Belle,” 

“Tam fond of ib,’ I answered, coolly, 'guorlrg 
the latter balf of his sentence. “ It ie eney and 
not beyond my powers.” 

* One is tempted to fancy there fe some other 
attraction at the : ffice than your work,” he re- 
marked, looking keenly at me. 

**¥ou have no right to cay auch a thing to 
me,” I retorted, and lefp the rocm In high 
éudgeon. 

Tne following morning |! returned to my 
Jabours to ind Marmion Wood already at work ; 
he looked up asI entered with a faint smile ; bat 
ft hart me ernelly to seo how haggard and 
harassed he looked, 

“Tam glad you baye coms,” he ssid, “ for I've 
any amount of work to get through this day; I 
am going away to-morrow,” 

“Golng away!” I echoed, feeling my heart 
falitog me sadly. 

** Yeu, it le impossible for Walter to stay here, 
and his mother’s relatives have utterly washed 
their hands of him; so tce-morrow we start for 
Germany. <A personal friend of mine fs one of 
the tutors at Heidelberg, and I shall place 
Walter under bis care for the nexb three years, 
Oxford fs out of the question for him now ; his 
fame would go before him, and not a decent 
fellow would take him vp. I hope he has gote 
good lesson, but, hareh as is may sound, I’m 
afraid he is only ecared, not remorseful,” 

“That is dreadfal ; but he Is very young, and 
his character {s hardly yet formed, When do 
you retarn, Mr. Wood 1” 

“Ob, In about ten days, I eappose,” he 
answered, and then no more was sald for awhile, 
and only the scratching of cur pens disturbed the 
ailence, 

Bat at last, looking up and meeting Marmion’s 
intent gaze, I asked, — 

“ Mr. Wood, will you tell me how you chanced 
to be at hand that awful night /’’ 

“Thad only just got into Maxworth, and as I 
wanted to get some letters off by the first post 
next morning, I came here to write them.’ 

“J—I have wanted to tell you often how sorry 
Iam for my carelessness in leaving the window 
open, but for thst, aceces would not have been 
eo easy for Jonas.” 

*'Yon shall not blame yourself,” he orled. 
"You have served me always faithfolly and 
well,” 

And my heart lespt op ab hie praise. I am not 
sure my voice was an steady as it shonid have 
been when I thanked him for his good opinfon of 
me, I know that, despite the fact of his early 
departure, I was very heppy. 

All day long we worked uvflaggingly, and at 
elx I was tired enough to be glad rest waa coming, 
but Marmion seemed fn no hurry toge, - 

He looked moody and troubled, and 1 wondered 
if any fresh anxiety bad cropped up; presently 
he aald,— 

‘' When fe your sister to be married 1” 

"In avery ehort while; she goes nexh week 
to Chargrove, to make her ledyahip’s acquain- 
tapce ; then the preparations will commence at 
once.” 

"You do not go with the hbeppy pair! 
were not Included fn the Invitation 1” 

“No to your first, yes to your second question. 
Lord Chargrove has behaved most generonely,’’ 
and I told him of his goodness, 

* Of course Mrs, Stretton hae accepted, and I 
shall lose you?” 

* You are milataken. Wo remain here, 
you know we are very Independent?” 

Bat | you will nob bke such a@ state of 

' 


You 


"“Tehall like {t bes}, Mr. Wood, are yon—are 
you anxious I should goi” I questioned, fearirg 
what his answer would be. 

“What!” heasked, “Are you so biind az 
thet, Bolle? I don’t know what I should do 
without you, in more ways then one, I am glad 
to feel that when I retarn ycu will be here te 
welcome me, But Iam wonter!ng how lorg your 
resolution will hold out egainit Miss Streiton’s 





en’ 
“T will stay with you as loug as you wih,” I 
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avd, trying to speak calmly, although, Indeed, 
the change in his manner had filied me with a 
great and tremulous joy. 

‘' Then you don’t hold that my brother’sshame 
fs reflected on me?” 

“No, no, How could you fancy such a thing ! 
Oh, Mr. Wood, Iam grieved, most grieved for 


you. 

‘ I belfeve you are, child.” He had risen now 
aud was preparing to go, but all at once he 
turned. ‘ Wish me good-bye, Belle.” 

“G.od-bye," I faltered, and suddenly I felb 
myself lifted in those strong arms and klesed 
ones upon the mouth, and before I could 
thoroughly realise these things I was #lone. 

Giddy with sudden, passionate joy, I fell on 
my knees, and, through fast-fallfbg tears, thanked 
Heaven for this man’s love, 


CHAPTER VIL 


Hitprep had gone to Chargrove, and mamma 
and I werealone, I think mamma muabd often 
have felt wretchedly feolated in those days. I, 
of course, had my work, and a swest, secret 
hope to buoy me up. “ He loved me,” I was as 
sure of that as of my own identity, Marmion 
was not the man to mislead a woman, or play 
with her heart. Taat first kiss of his had eed 
me aside from all other lovers, had made me 
sacred to him, and I felt that he had regarded fo 
in that light. I was not ashamed now to think 
he perhaps had guessed my love, I was proud, 
oh! so proud, to belong to him, and my work 
was sweet to me for his sake, Sometimes I 
caught mamma looking anxfously ab ms, and 
once she said,— 

** What bas come to you child? You are so 
quiet and yet you lonk eo heppy.”’ 

““T am happy,” I ioterrapted, with a Ifttle 
laugh. ‘‘ Very heppy and proud too, aa you 
should be of our Hildred's grest, good fortune,” 

Bat I knew she did nob acc*pt my words as 
downright earnest truth. She guessed there was 
more in the background and grew more watch- 
ful of me. 

I bad almost hoped that Marmion would write 
me, but no letter came, and I tried hard not to 
feel disappofated, So the ten days wore by, and 
on the eleventh morning I was vain enough to 
make my toflet as pretty as possible, wishing to 
fiod favour in Marmion’s eyes. 

I walked like one {n a dream, and my great 
joy made me sick and faint, I trembled as 
thcugh with cold, although ft was a hot sum- 
mer’s day, and was very glad when I reached 
my office. 

Would he come this morning? I was not st 
all eure be had returned, and the suspense was 
all bat futolerable. 

I tried to work, and am free to confess I made 
small headway, that what I did achieve ‘ef 
much to be desired In the way of improve- 
ment, 

Ten o'clock arrived, but did not bring Mar- 
mion, and jast as I was ready to burst into tears 
of vexation and diseppolntment, I héard his 
step cuteide, 

t could not rise; to this day I cannot tell how 
I greeted him (for the matter of that his 
memory fs equally treacherou-) I could hardly 
eee him for the mist before my eyes, but I 
know he came towards me with outstretched 
hand, saying, — 

“How do you do, Mise Stretton?” and the 
formal greeting struck coldly on my heart, 

‘*How have you managed fn my absence! 
How is your work getting on to-day?” he 
questioned next, and like Nghtning came the 
dreadful thought that he did not care for m>, 
that bis caress had been the outcome of grati- 
tude for my sympathy and adherence. 

I answered somewhat incoherently, I think, 
and the next moment he was bending over me, 
looking with critical eyes at the letter before 


me. 

“What shocking writing,” he sald, very 
coolly, aud leant so near that I felt the touch of 
hischeek upon mine, ‘‘ Mies S:retton, this will 
never do.” 





I laid aside my pen, thinking wildly was there 
no way of escape for me, when he enddenly took 
my cold snd trembling hands In his, 

** Belle, I shall have to discharge you for care- 
lewness. I must really fiad someone more com- 
petent to fill your place. Aren’h you ashamed of 
yourself? Why, Belle! Belle! you are on the 
verge of tearr. What fa the matter, you silly 
child? Are you angry with me because I kissed 
you when we parted f Should you be still farther 
eureged If I repeated the operation!” and with 
that he lifted my hot face and kissed my mouth, 
not once but many times. 

Then he sat down. beside me with the alr of a 
man who had done his duty. Putting an arm 
about me he drew me close, and I loved him, ff 
possible, more In that hour than I ever had done 
before, 

" Belle,” he sald, “are you going to make me 
happy! Am I to make ready for my bride? 
What a aby Ilttle puss fs fs,” and ft struck me, 
even In the midst of my joy, that there was 
distinct individuality even tn bis wooing. " Didn’s 
you guess that I wanted you, Belle!” 

'* No; not antil—antil——” 

** Well; don’t leave your sentence incomplete. 
It is bad form.” 

‘*Until you—you kiseed me,” I murmured, 
hiding my face on his coat ; “ then I thovght—I 
thought you cared for me a little.” 

“Oh! she tmagined I cared for her a little! 
What a modest young person she ls! And che 
never supposed my heart was full of her, that I 
was making a gross idiot of myself because of 
her, that I was as deeply, despe-ately enamoured 
as any love-sick Romeo?” 

“ Bat were you really, Marmion!” I questioned 
eagerly. 

“Yes, I was, you blue-eyed witch, and con- 
foundediy ashamed of myself I was, just at firat 
—nobt now. Heaven bless you, darliog, you have 
made me the happiest man under the sun,” 

He spoke very earnestly then, his deep voice 
full of feeling, and instinctively I lifted my face 
to bis, 

" Marmion,” Isaid, “I will pray night and day 
to be worthy of you, to make you as happy as you 
deserve to be,” 

“Worthy of me! Don’t you know, sweet- 
heart, that however well a man may order his life, 
it yet shows dark beside the whiteness of a good 
woman’s!” Then in a lighter tone, " Aad now, 
Miss Stretton, perhaps you will confess the reason 
for this great and much-to-be deplored change in 
my once orderly clerk ; do you think any one of 
those letters decent enough to p1ss through the 
post?” 

"No, I don’t, but the fauls is yours,” I sald, 
sauelly, 

“TE see, You were so filled with thoughts 
of my return that your work suffered in con- 
sequence? I am so flattered that I can only 
rejoice in the carelessness of which I formerly 
complained. 

'T will do my best to atone for it,” I said, 
** Shall I begin at once?” 

**No, no! This morning shall be sacred to 
love ; and, Balle, I suppose you know we can’t go 
on like this! I must find « new assistant, not a 
young lady, or you might be jealous, and the best 
thing we can do is to ratify our epgegement as 
qu'ckly as possible,” 

"Do not be In a hurry; I have mamma to 
think about, and Iam only eighteen; there Is 
plenty of tims.” 

“No, there fis nob ; I mean to grasp my bappl- 
ness as soon as I can, If ycu are ‘ only elghteen’ 
I am nearly double your age, snd so have uo time 


toepsare. As for soar mother—-my mother now: 


—her home {fs with us, Hush ! ft fs ill-mannered 
to interrupt. We are going to form a ‘ happy 
family,’ and I propose weshould be married with- 
out delay, Is world be fan to steal a march on 
Chargrove and Hildred.” 

“Iodeed it would not, sir; I am nob going to 
usurp wy sister's privileges, and compel her to 
dance in a tab——” 

" What on earth do you mean!” 

"Mr, Wood! are you so ignorant as not to 
know that when a younger sister marries first, 
the eldest must dance in a tub, or she remains an 
old maid to the bitter end!” 





"Do you know any more old women’s tale 
Bellet Iam interested.” 

“Really? Oh, well, mamma cin make you 
well acquainted with the flklore of these parte, 
You will fiad her an admirable substitute for 
me.” 

‘*T baven’s the least doubt of it; but I prefer 
drawing my Information from you. Iam ip, 
terested In watching the phases of your character. 
learning the trick of your voice aud gestures,” 

“Thank you, but I object to such intent 
criticism,” 

* Jesting aside, Belle, when are we to bs 
merried t’ ; 

* That fs for you to say,” I retorted, my 
cheeks growing uncomfortably hot. “ You are 
euch # tyrant that I dars not have an opinion of 
my own,” 

“You are an audacious fibber. When Is 
Hildred to give up her freedom!” 


* Oa the second of October, Ob! poor 
Hildred |” 

“And, oh, poor Bello! We'll make ite 
double wedding.” 


*I see that your motive fs mean, er! you 
wish to divide the attention I ought to receive 


| between us—and a bride ought to be the eynosure 


of all eyes 1” 

‘The vain little soul! This is anew feature 
{a your character.” ; 

“No, {0 isa very old one; 1 am horribly con- 
celted, aad shall be worse in the future, because 
I have secured that most renowned woman- 
haterand determined bachelor, Marmion Wood, 
Esquire.” 

** He {sn't much of a bargala, Belle, and bave 
you thought that, at least once @ year, you will 
have to endnre Walter, that fs antil hie majority, 
Can you do it?” 

‘* For your. sake, yes; and for your sake, too, 
I can forgive him ; It were hard if I could nos,” 

So we sat talking until the golden morning 
wore away; fb was nob my habit to return home 
at noon, but on this particular day Marmion 
bade me dress, and together we went through the 
long, hot streets, 

Folks who koew us glanced very curfously ai 
us, I am afraid I wore an absurdly conscious 
expresefon, and I know Marmion exhibited an 
altogether ancalld-for pride in me. 

Mamma was nota little astori hed when we 
entered the house, and quite scared when 
Marmion safd he bad come to Innch. 

“I don’t wish to seem inhospitable,” she sald, 
laughing, “ but I must warn you there fs nothing 
but cold meat and sailed in the house,” 

‘*We are more than content, are we not 
Bellef And if you can put up with me, I 
intend spending the remafader of the day with 
you, mother!” 


— an astonished face she turned upon 


m. ; 
“What do you mean! Whatis there between 
ou t ” 

Aud then I ran to her, and threw my érm: 
about her, whilst Marmion said,— 

"Give me a fair chance, Belie; like a dutiful 
non I want toembrace my maternal parent. The 
truth ir, dear Mrs. Stretton, thas Balle has 
esjoled me into some sort of engagement which 
requires your sanctior.” 24 

Mamma held me a little from her, and I saw 
the hsppy tears in her eyes. 

“You are a lacky girl,” she said, gently. 

“Thatis what I am trying to impress wpon 
her,” remarked Marmion, coolly, “but she Is 20 
very obture,” and then he stooped his tall bead 
and kissed mamma, who blushed and laughed 

ly. Bat the nex moment she eald, sadly, 

“* So I have lost both my girls.” 

"Balle Is not lost—mother—({ may call you 
that?) and you have gained ason. Oar home 
must be yours, because {b is not to be supposed 
for an instant I can manage this unruly girl alone 
and unalded.”’ 

And so it was arranged mamma and I were not 
to be parted, that her home was to be always 
with as; end Marmion began to diccuss our 
weddlog in that high-handed way peouliar to 
hiw, antil mamma sald laughingly, I had taken 
@ tyrant to myself, and would need all her sup- 
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‘port and protection to enable me to endare 


Of course I was not to go back to the « flice 
9 facb I somewhat regretted, for I liked the 
work. 

Bat I had my troussean to occupy my time 
and attention, so that the daye flew rather thao 
wore by. 

Hildred’s congratulations were hearty, and 
her joy sincere; Lord Chargrove, too, sent a 
kind letter, begging that I would agree to be 
married ab Chargrove, saying that the arrange- 
ment would be satisfactory to all. 

And so it was all settled, and Marmion laughed 
at my fears that I should not bear my new 
honours gracefully or well, and there was want- 
{og not afew to envy my great good fortune, or 
to complain ‘ those Incky Swretton giris” 
had secured most eligible partis, although they 
had no money and no position to boast of. 


CHAPTER VIIL 


Towarps the end cf September we travelled 
dowa to Onargrove, where we found Hildred in- 
stalled ae one of the family, and already the 
daritng of wes By 

We were med warmly, and any netvous- 
pees I may have felt quickly wore away. The 
old lady was so kindly, so anxious to make our 
vielt a pleasant one, and thers was so much ia 
ber manner and aj to remind one of 
Dick that we were soon good friends, 

She was good enough to say never had the old 
Hall held two such bonnie brides as Hiidred and 
me, and I am qalte sure our respective lovers 
shared her opinion, 

Walter had not been Invited to the wedding, 
hig presence could but have been a dissgreeable 
element in an otherwise happy circle; so Marmion 
had written merely acgaalotlng him with the 
date and the places we intended passing through 
on our honeymoon trip. 

He recelved no reply, but on the firat of 
Ostober a amall parcel was brought to me by 
Lady Chargrove’s own maid, 

* Another present, miss,” she sald, her plea- 
sant elderly face beaming in sympathy, “You 
ate a Incky young lady.” 

I think I must agree with you, . Fravklin. 
Stsy a moment, would you not like to see it?” 
and pleased with what she called my condescen- 
tion, she remained, watching eageriy es I re- 
moved the wrapperr. “It is from Mr, Wodd's 
brother,” I explained ; ‘‘the postmarke tell me 
that!” And lifting the i!d, I saw lying on 
porole velvet a most exquisite necklet of pearls. 

Franklin gave a cry of admiration, whilst I 
tab silently regarding the gift; wishing for 
many reasons Walter hed been less lavieh. 

Fr wear {6 to-morrcw, miss}” sald the 
mafd, 

“No; tt fe very beautifal, but pearls mean 
teare, and I'll not wear anything so {ll-omened 
cn my wedding-day |” 


(Continued on page 256.) 








FLOWER OF FATE. 
—10:— 
CHAPTER Xl. 


‘ Our last day in Abbey Cheater, for which be 
msoy thanks 1” erled Maggle Delane, as the two 
xirls eat at breakfast the morning which followed 
Sir Kelth’s Moretoun’s magnificent iéte, ‘ Fare- 
Well to the emais and the amoke for ever. I hops, 
and yet,” Maggie blushed prettily for an lnstant, 
as she added, ‘‘ yet this dingy place must ever be 
wll for me, for here it was my happiness 

mie,”” 

" Yea, and that sends even the smatsa Into the 
background, does ft nob, Maggie 1” 

Veracmiled lovingly at frlend, who had 
fallen into @ reverie, 

Toere was sflence for a few minutes, and then 
Meg g'e woke up, 


“Vera,” she sald, “do you know what you are 
gotog to do, as soon as the tour is over 1” 

Vera shook her head. 

“Thaveno idea. Another tour, I expect—the 
endless round of dingy towns, the same weary, 
horrible existence, only worse than ever this time 
for you will be gone, dear.” 

Moggle went forward, and kissed the fair 


face, 

“ Tdon’t quiteknow whether!t will be thesame 
thing. Wenty andI have been discussing you 
and your future, and we have come to the con- 
clusion that it would be selfish—not to say ciuel 
—to leave you all alone,eo I mean to talk to 
Nathaniel, and get him to let you come home 
with me for a time, You know our marriege 
will be as soon as ever ib can be when this engege- 
ment terminates, and you will be no end of a 
comfort tome. What do you say!” 

“ Say!” repeated Vera, “you know, Maggie, 
how much I should like it ; but héwill never 
consent, I have vexed him more than I ever did 
before by refasing Mr, Robinson's offer. He 
quite frightened me Jast night; there was some- 
thing so strange about him.” 

**Only a little more drunk than usual,” 
sommed up Miss Delane, curtly. ‘ With the 
Earl gone cff safely, Nathsnial indulged to hie 
heart's content ; besides, he fs a coward. Only 
look at him with those great true eyes of youre, 
and you will shame his soul out of b!m," 

Vera sighed. 

" You may be right, dear, but I can never grow 
accustomed to him in those fits, Do you know, 
Magegte, after Mr, Robinson went yesterday 
morolog I felt almost sick with fright, for the 
firat time in my life? It is in such moments that 
I understand my mother’s loathing horror of her 
life, I can remember once, when I was a very, 
very small chiid seeirg him strike her, aud the 
same strange dread came over me yesterday that 
I felt all those years ago.’’ 

“Bente!” muttered Maggie, beneath her 
breath ; outloud she sald, cheerfully, — 

“You are nervous and upset, dear, that Is all, 
only let Nathaniel try on any of those little 
games with you. Why, every member of the 
company would be on him to a man.” 

" Always e comforter, Maggie,” Vera smiled, 
cheerfully. “Now let us change the subject. 
What are you golng to do to-morrow!” 

“ Wenty wants me: to drive with him-to call 
on some relations who live quite close here, I feel 
horribly nervous at the thought of guing. I expect 
to be received with coolness, not to say frigidity, 
batas Ihave to go through ib, I may as weil 
begin first as last. The train to Netherland 
does not start tillevening. Thank Heaven, our 
nextepod will be better than this, The Nether- 
land audiences, too,are as nice as they can be, 
but I don’t like leaving you, Vera. What do 
you say to coming with us?” 

“Certainly not. There ie an old adage that 
says ‘two is company,’ &:, Xe." Both girls rose, 
sod Vera smiled as she spoke, “ Besides,’”’ she 
added, “I eball have a long morning at study, 
Mr, Robinson was so much fn earnest in his 
promise to help me whenever I elected to atk 
him that {thas given me a sort ofimpetur. If 
I cannot leave the stage, at least I can prepare 
myself for a higher walk In it.” 

“And you will rise,” ubserved Magele, with a 
faint elgh of envy, ‘' Now, if I stayed a hundred 
years {n the profession, I should play fairy princes 
to the last,” 

Then eschewlng farther conversation the two 
girls tarned to the plano and spent an hour in 
careful practice ; after that Mr. Motte brought a 
carriage round, avd took his love for » drive, and 
Vera filled the rest of the day by writing a long 
letter to Amy, putting Maggie's and her own 
things together, and, lastly, by golog down to 
the theatre, 

Mr, De Mortimer proved thoronghly sober thie 
evening. His face looked pale ; there waza nasty, 
ugly expression of anger {n his eyes as Vera came 
into the green-room on her way to her dressing- 
room, 


It was how he had looked the night she had 
refased the diamonds, and Rex Darnley had 





Maggle was not arrived yet, She was alone— 

alone with the burden of thoughs that enthralled 

and yet pained ber, 

Sometimes a beautiful vision wonld rise for an 

instant fn her mind, She saw the luxurfous 

library, beheld that grave, coldly, handsome face, 

with a look of suppressed emotion on his lips, 

and heard once again the low tones of hile voice, 

eaying,-—— 

** You, who are to me the purest, the falrean of 
Fleaven’s creatares. Vera, you judge me wrongly. 

Though I have known you bus three days those 
daye answer for years, You have never left mp 
mind,” 

They were not unknown words to Vera, Young 
as she was, she had had love poured fn her ears 
from many & man, who, dazzled by her loveliness, 
was carried away to declare his passlop, but none 
had remained impressed on her memory save 
those few abttered by Rex Darnley. She forgot 
even thad the Earl of Vivian and Tom Watson 
both had spoken the eame theme, If she re- 
called fb, it was pain, no pleasure; bat Darnley’s 
sudden earnestness bad startled her, and would 
never be effaced from her recollection. 

For one instant « blush of delight would steal 
over her cheeks at the picture her fancy drew, 
and then it would as quickly fade. 

“It wae uo love that had prompted him to 
speak. A man does nod love in three daye,” she 
argued. “It was one of those moments which 
mother warned me of. I forgot my dignity for 
a time ; I allowed him to think that I had sought 
him, and he took advantege of it. Did he not 
prove it afterwards? I pleased him for the 
minute, but gone ont of bia sight I was forgotten. 
Why—why cannot I tear him out of my heart 
now and for ever? Why do I let bim torment 
me? We sre not even on the came eide of life-— 
a chasm stretches bebween ur, It is dishonour 
to myself to think of him. If he but knew, if he 
but guessed how great that thovght fr, how 
much amusement I should give him? But he 
must never know—I must bury my secret; I 
must—TI will.” 

She rose, and began her dreseing, as the door 
opened and Maggle came Ir, her hands full of 
fi were which she had brought for Vera. 

Vera uvloosed ber magnificent tresees and let 
them fall over her face to hide the sgitation her 
thought had traced on it; bob Misa Delane 
chatted on briskly, nob percefving anything 
strange in the girl’s quiet replies, She was used 
to V-ra, and she was too deep fn tbe su! ject of 
her d:ive to think twice about sny thing else. 

The last performauce of the operatic company 
went off splendidly. Mr. De Mortimer had good 
reason to thank his "lucky stars,” according to 
bis own vernacular for the Earl's patronage. 
Abbey Chester was just near enough for the 
inh» bitants to be Impressed by the facd that thels 
greatest magnate of the county bad seen the 
eperes not once but several times, and the 
shillings flowed into the coffers of the mansge- 
ment with a rapidity that astonished and de- 
lighted all the members of the company excepd 
Vera, whom De Mortimer took particular care 
should know IMttle about the pecat iary success 
that she had been chiefly instrumental in bring- 
ing about. 

As soon’as the cariain fell Vera made her way 
to her dressing-room. She was just entering ft, 
when loud footsteps sounded behind her, and, 
tarning, she saw her father. 

** Well, my dear,” he sald, In a peculiar tone, 
‘you got on very well, very well, indeed, You 
can come and star any day you like iu 
Abbey Chester. That's the opinion of every- 
body in the place,” 

Vera walted for him to go on. She was not 
used to this manner; his geviaiity was too 
forced, and came too late in the day to be wei- 
comed or believed {n, 

De Mortimer approached a few steps nearer. 

Not that you will want to star anywhere 
but in London for years to come, eh, Vera? 
Yon’ll show them the real thing when once you 
are at the Tihespla.” 

Vera trembled slightly. 

“Tam not golog to the Thespia, fasber,” she 





| Saat him down, She shut the door of the 
whitewashed apartment, and sat down to thik ; 








‘replied. 
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De Mortimer waa ailent, then he alghed 


vy. 

Well, I can'é say bab thab I’m bitterly dis- 
appointed, This ie what I always looked for- 
ward to, you kaow, Vera; and what your 
mother would have sanctioned at once, I know.” 

Vera faced him slowly. 

“How can you utter euch a pitifal falee- 
hood?” sha almost whispered. ‘‘ Mother sanc- 
thon ft! To say that, when I remember how 
ehe prayed you never to le) me go even near a 
theatre.” 


Your mother was a dleappointed woman, 
At one time she had a big fature before her, 
never 60 as youre; but she went cff 
tertibly, got passé before you could say kuile, 
and of course imagined the same fate awaited 
you on the boards,” 

‘This of a dead woman who slaved and even 
starved herself to keep him in bread!” was 
the blttar, contemptuous thought fn the girl's 
mind, but she said nothing. 

‘‘Then you are quite determined, Vera?” ob- 
served her father, breaking the silence. 

"T am quite determizced,” she replied, firmly. 

** You aré a foolish girl, and don’t know which 
eide your bread is buttered,” was Mr. De 
Mortimer’s parting remark as he turned away. 

‘* Bat by H-aven, I do,” he muttered to him- 
welf, as he strode down the narrow passage, 
— so shall you, miss, before I am very much 
older.’ 

‘SL met Nathaniel cutelde, looking as black as 
thunder ; what's the matter!” asked Maggie, 
as she ran into the dres.ing-room. 

“He has bsen trying pleasantly t> make me 
alber my mind abont the London engagement.” 

*'Pieavantly!" echoed Miss Delane, with a 
‘derieive laugh. “Why, Vera, you mast have 
eopjared up some vision of your own, Whoever 
heard of Nathaniel Da Mortimer belog pleasant, 
Upon my word, I prefer an oath to a smile from 
him, for the latter is not a pretty thing.” 

Vora shuddered—why she could nod tell—and 
the subject was dropped. 


* o * . * 


“Are you quite sure you won't be lonely ?”’ 
orled Maggie, ae she prepared to start with Mr. 
Motte the next mo 

“ Qalte sure. Iam golug into another world 
altogether. See!” 

And Vera held up the actiog ediifon of 
“Romeo and Jaliet.” 

“A world of phials aud daggers! Szarcely 
enlivening, is 15, Wenty 1" 

“Nu, by Jove, n>» Isay, Maggle, can’t we 
prevail on Miss Vera to come with us?” 

Vora’shook her head decidediy, 

"No, Mc, Motte, you cannot, I have planned 
out a lovely day all to myself. I am going to 
try and Imagine myself Jaliet for once, Ib ie 
true I have co Romeo, bat I must throw a cloak 
over this chair, and ib will do equally as well.” 

And Vera showed all her pretty teeth in the 
smile that came over her face, 

"Well, every one to their taste, Take care of 
yourself; don’t do ail the packing. It fe not 
fait. Good-bye, dear.” 

“ Good-bye, Maggie. I wish you a happy day, 
desr. Iam sure you will have it,” 

Vera stood ab the wicdow and watched the 
girl's tall, bands:me figure, with the man bendiog 
sowards her with lover-like assidalby, till they had 
vanished. 

“ Yes, they ara happy,” she said to herself; 
“they have @ lifetime before them, visions of 
happiness such as I can scarcely understand. 
Wall,” abe sighed, half brokenly, “If {bis not to 
be my lot here this cannot last for ever. Therals 
an cod—the end that m ther seemed to welcome. 


“ Phen star nor sun shall waken, 
Nor any change of light ; 
Nor sound of waters shaken, 
Nor any sound or aight ; 

Nor wintry leaves nor vernal, 
Nor days nor things diurnal ; 
Only the sleep eternal, 

In an eternal night.” 


“Evernal night! How does it sound? Peace- 


sunshine, If Fate has decreed i fs not to come {t 
will not come.” 

a turned from bend a 9 this op 
sophic ending to her thoughts, and, openiag 
book, began to walk slowly to and fro, conning the 
lines of Jalfet’s part, and gradually losing herself 
in the identity of this imagiaary girl. 

The morning slipped away, and found her still 
ab her imposed task. After her simple meal she 
determined to go out, join some afsernoon 
eervica, Inher mother's lifetime this was a habit 
shé never missed ; but her intention was frustrated 
by the landlady to her and her if she 
would be afraid to stay In the house ©, save 
for the small hundmaiden, jast for an hour. 

Courteous and kind as ever, Vera put aside her 
own Inclications, and agreed at once; and draw- 
ing up an armchair to the fice, she determined to 
make hereeif as comfortable ae she could. 

The grey afternoon soon faded into the dask of 
awintry evening. Vera was despin thought gazing 
at the glowing coal, picturing visions, which at 
one moment brought 8 gleam of passing happiness 
to her face, at the next a contraction of , when 
she heard the outer door- bell rieg, and the servant 
go along the pacsage. 

With an unconscious sense of coming vexation, 
Vera half tarned as the door of the toom was 
opened and her father lurched Ia— from his flashed 
appearance she saw with horror already well 
invoxticated, 

He laughed as he thre 7 his hat on the table, 
and met the girl’s nervous glance, 

“Not—not the most welcome guest, eh, my 
dear daughter {” began Ds Mortimer, falling into 
a chair heavily, aad dragging {0 towards the fire. 

Vera’s hands crept ap to her heart. She felt 
frightened. Thiswasnousualthing. Her father 
never came near her, 

* Do you want anything?” she managed to ask, 
though her voice trembled. 

"Dol want anything !” repeated Da Mortimer 
with a growl, ‘ Yes, Ido, or I shouldn’s be here 
it I didn’t.” 

Vera walted for him to go on, but he satstarlog 
stupidly into the fire; the warm atmosphere of 
the room made him sleepy, his eyes half closed. 
Vera’s heart beat. ; 

** Tf he would drop off to sleep,” she thought, 
hurriedly, ‘I could steal away, and be safe till 
Maggie or Mra. Brown comes,” 

Bat even while this hope was born ib dled. 
Nathanlel opened his eyes, shook himself, and was 
once again wide awake. 

“ Don’s stand there like a dummy,” he suarled, 
* Go and get me some brandy !” 

“ We have none,” she answered, « great disgust 
and loathing welling up io her breast for this 
man whom she must call her father. 

“ Tae split of your mother, the devil taks you | ” 
growled Nathantlel, staggering to his feet. “ Lie 
wn was white, that you would! Waat’s this, 
He lifted a bottle standing on the sideboard, 

“ Thats not mine; ft fs Miss Delane’s,” Vera 
spoke quickly and coldly. 

* Cham !” muttered Da Mortimer, as 
the firelight shone on the gilt top. * Well, Ifyou 
have nothing better thi« will do.” 

And drawing a glass from the tablealso he 
coolly smashed the neck of the bottle agalost the 
fireplace and poured the babbling wine into the 
gisss full to the brim, 

" Here's to your health,” he sald mockingly, 
** and good luck for the fature.” 

He drained the wine to the last drop ; though 
to a strong man fn or clrcumstances such 
adraught would have Hotle effsct, ia De 
Mortimer’s already half-dranken state {t was the 
last fuel to the flame that ran In his veins. 
Bah!” he cried, thickly, throwing the glacs 
recklessly to swell the ruins of the bottle in the 
fender. “Cali that wine! Give me something 
with body in it—ngh! I must go and get some 
brandy to take the taste out ol my moutb, 8o 
let's get our business over as soon as you like. 
Fetch a pen and ink.” 

Ha fambled in his breast- pocket, and produced 
a long, folded paper as he 





fal yeb lonely, and I have had ao Httle day. 
Well, valo wishing and regret will nob briog me 


spoke, 
‘« What for?” was formed rather than uttered 
by Vera’s white lips, 


Pech, your name to this, Come, look 
Dp 3 

* Wast fs 10?” again asked the gtrl, 

Iv’ Roblason’s engagement. You know that 
well enongh, Come now, d—n you, I've no time 
to waste!” 

‘Father, I have told you three times I will 
not sign this paper nor take the engagement, and 
I cannot.alter my words,” 

* Cannot,” snarled the man, glaring up at her 
pale, lovely face, ‘‘ will not, you mean, you cursed 
piece of obstinacy | Come, I’m in no mood to be 
— with, Gat the pen, Isay. Do you hear 
mes ” 

Vera gazed at him allently for an tustant, 
Cowmon sense whispered in one ear, ‘Sign, sign, 
Waat worse Is this ebgegement than your 
present Ufef Don’t rouse him ;” but pride, 
honour, contemp?, and, last of all, the memory of 
her mother’s words; urged her to make a stand 
now, 

A ghastly fatare would be before her {ff she 
submitted to this unfatherly tyranny. She was 
but the means whereby Nathaniel hoped to draw 
in gold in which to make a beast of himself. 
Degradation and endless misery would be the end 
if she yielded now. True, her present life was 
bad, bat ft could nob approach the other. 

“Ido hear you,” she said, as calmly as she 
could ; “ but what I told last night I repeat 
again—I canuot accept offer. I will nov!” 

Nathanlel muttered an oath, He spread the 
paper out on the table, with his strong hands 
shaking from drink and rage. 

“ And I say you shall i” he hissed, 

" Are you my father |” the girl cried, suddenly. 
“ Are you so debased that you push me on to a 
preci baneath which Hes « sink of shame and 
tafquity, which you know I should never approach! 
No, you arenot my father—youcannotbe! You 
are a bully ! a coward! a ilar! a murderer! for 
you killed my mother by your brutal craelty and 
neglect! Shame on you! I have obeyed you 
hitherto as a child shonld who honours ite 
parent, but from this day forth I renouncs all 
obedience to you! I cut myself adrift from you, 
as I tear this paper.” 

Aud gathering up the fco'scap Vera tore fb 
deliberately Into pleces, and threw them Into the 
fire. > 

De Mortimer stood transfixed by the girl's 
sudden rage, When her volce ceared, and h: saw 
her calm, coo) determination—the destruction of 
the paper he thought to have forced her, cowed 
her, to siga—the fall tide of his passion broke loose. 

“D—n you!” he almost shrieked, gripping 
her arm fo his strong hand, and glaring into her 
face; “you shall pay for this! You devil! 
You cat! Defy me? We shall eee, [! you 
dare to speak as you have done once more I will 
kill you, and rid myself of you, you cursed prig 

ou!” 
4 With every syllable he shook the girl as though 
she had been a straw fo his gravp, and then, ae 
the flames licked up the torn , his passion 
culminated ; he lifted his fist, struck Vera 
violent blow, 

She gasped, reeled, tried to cry, to ubter some 
sound, bat her strength was exhausted, and she 
fell backwards against a chair, sliding from there 
to the ground In a dead falot, 

Tne man glared down ab her cellent, prostrate 


form. 

“ Is ahe hurt 1” he muttered, sobered a little. 
“D—n her! I hope she is ; it will teach her 4 
lesson. I didn’t touch her face.” 4 

He stood down and gazed anxlously st the 
still countenance—szo white yet lovely, It was 
nob on her account he feared suddenly, he was 
er might have injared her beauty and so 
himeelf, 

“No, not a ecratch! Lie there, my cbi'd. I 
don’t think you will defy me agalo in barry ! 

He grasped his and lurched from the 
room, first glancing when at the door to 
look once again at 
with the firelight tenderly touching 
still face aa h giving mute sympathy to ft. 
He growled another oath, shut the door, and left 
the houre, 


ge 


* * * * 





*' Ob, dear! how tired I im] Wenty, I do 
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hope Vera ls not quite worn out with her long 
day { ” 

* 1b te jast seven o'clock, We will have a nice 
dioner together, and cheer her up. D». you 
kaow, Moggle, I feel quite wretched about her? 
Yes, by Jove! Ido!’ 

*Andsodol, Well, I mean todo something! 
Vera shall nob stay with that brute ff I can 
prevent It in any way. Here we are. Give me 
the flowers, How pleased she will be to ace 
them, aud, better still, to know that I made « 
good Impression. Ob, Wenty! you have no idea 
what an angel she is!” 

“No, by Jove | I haven’t!” replied Mc, M site, 
gizing affectionately at his pretty fancéc, ** when 
gou are 4 

* Rabbieh |” 

Miss Delane rang the ball sharply as she 
apoke, 

Tne landlady opened the door, but Maggie ran 
past her into the altting-room. 

“Vernal. Verat” she called, 

Taoere was no answer. 

“If yon please, miss, Martha told ms Miss 
Vera had gone out.” 

* Gone ont!” repeated Miss Delane fo sur- 
prise, ‘Why, wherever-——— Ob, Wenty! 
something has happened ! ” 

Mr. Motte prodaced a match and lit the gas, 
and Miss Delane let her eyes wander round the 
room, She caught sightof the brokea frag- 
mens of glass in the fender and a note on the 
table almost at the same minute, 

She selzed this aud opened {> hurriedly. 

A small heart-shaped locked fell ont. * She 
had never seen it removed from Vera's white 
‘throat before. 

Toe lines were few and curt,— 


© Tt is the end at last, dearesd friend ; I can 
bear no more! He came to-day, and tried to 
force me to sign the engagement for the Thespla, 
When I refased he strack medown! I fainted, 
ut am better now. Maggie, I am gone from 
him, [hope for ever! Forgive me for leaving 
you without a word. Words could never express 
ail I feel for you, dear, Heaven grant you every 
happiness! If we do nob meet again, thiok of 
me sometimer. I leave you my darling mother’s 
locket towarde my share of ex I have 
‘kept three sovereigns for my wante, Don’t freb 
about me; remember how I have suffered ; with 
tresdom I must be happier. Heaven bless you, 
dear—Vana.” 


“Gone! Gone!” cried Maggle, and, falling 
forward on the table, she buret into tears, 


CHAPTER XIV, 


Late as had been the hour of his returning, 


Rex Darnley was down early on the morning 


following the masked ball. 

Ho wandered through ths large rooms, deserted 
Se ee ene ermats 
wore all at their posts. Yagi ate ton 

‘Are they wound up like machinery, I 
wonder.” Rex smiled to himself as be unfolded 


a cee a ear and povearedl Ser a plangs into 
polltica, “ It seems it,” x 


He was half h hie fi 
Sir kak ee = breakfast when 
perp boy glow of unrestralned happiness in 
‘‘Ah! Darnley,” he sald, warmly, a3 the two 
uen shook hands, ‘‘ this fe poly. i thought no 
one re up yet bee moyeelf.’ 

“‘f never ste bed after eight-thir 
ry Ben's remark. = hystans 
‘Ihave my hands fall, ae you may imagine. 
By the - 
etna i eve old fallow, you have not con 
* Waat ont” asked D p % 
Sis Kelth coloured 3 cot tuna 
course, I forget everybody is not my- 
: There le only one thiog t i 
present moment, I hope I 


a 
in my mind at the 


restrain — from shouting aloud {on sheer 
ba ’ 


Oh! I understand now.” 

Rex cnt his partridge quietly. It went dead 
against him to see this bright, honest, trus 
young man fall a victim to the machinations of 
hie artfa’, selfish cousin. He could not briog 
his lips to utter the falsehood of congratulattor, 
so he remarked, — 

“You know you have my most earnesi—my 
alncereatb—wishes for your fntare happinesa, 
Morstoun ; you deserve every good you may 


Sir Keith laughed as be attacked his bzeak- 
fast. 
I am nob afraid of the 


‘‘ Thanks, old man. 
fature with her.” 

Rex sighed impatiently ; he longed to speak 
out, to open this most infatuated lovar’s syes, 
to let him-see upon what an edge of a treacherous 
abyss he was standing, to tell him of the count- 
less coquetries of Lady Anice, but bls manhood, 
bie sense of henour, stopped him. He could not 
blacken anybody’s character willingly, and he 
did not care to be the one to break Sir Keith’s 
dream of happiness fn this Ite very Infancy, so 
he changed the conversation, 

‘* Who was that dark, foreign-looklng woman 
with y pretty daughter who was here last 
ht ” 

Sir Kelth shook his head. 

“T have nod the least idea, To tell you the 
honest trath, heaps of people came whom [I had 
never seen or heard of before; & great many 
were George's friends,” - 

Ont lady was no friend of Druce’s, 1 
overheard ber discussing you as though she were 
most fotimately connected with you.” 

Sir Kelth locked Intensely surprised. 

' “This fe most interesting, A dark, foreign 
lady, sounds like ® romance; mantillas, flashing 
eyes, daggers———””’ he stopped short suddenly 
io his laughing speech, and his face changed as 
he asked hurrlediy,— 

- Did you catch her name by any chance, 
Rex?’ 

*' Something like the Comtesse de Ganyani.”’ 

Sir Kelth’s brow was clouded. 

“ Yee, it is the same,” 

Darnley looked up in momentary surprise at 
the bitterness in the tone, and as Sir Kelsh met 
hie gsze, he added, — +. 

“ This woman wrecked my young life, Daroley, 
T have cause to the very mention of her. 


She was father’s second wife, the woman he 
elected to my dead mother’s place to myself 
and my slster.”’ 


“I am awfally sorry, dear old fellow,’’ began 
Rex, “that I——”" 

Sir Kelth held out bis hand at once, 

'*You are a true friend, Darnley. I like to 
epeak of this to you, though asa rule I never go 
back to the past. I have only epoken of {b to one 
e ‘ 


He meant Lady Anica. 

“* Auything you tell me, Moretoun, is as safe as 
in your own bresst,” Rx replied. 

“I sm sure of it. Toe very thought of this 
woman daring to make her way into my house 
augers me beyond telling. Someones must have 
brought her anknowtogly.” 

Tnere was a moment's panse, and then the 
young man eald, with a aigh,— 

“ How all my boyish misery comes back when 
I think of her, You know, Rex, our mother 
dled soon after ip Basen Madelelne—Madge, as 
we always called her—was born. I was young, 
but not too young to remember her beauty and 
sweetness. My father, I know now, must have been 
a very weak man, bis gilef at my mother’s death 
was excessive, yet ’—there wae a touch of bivter- 
ness In Sir Koelth’s volce—'‘ yeb ecarcely three 
years after her death he brought another mistress 
to Moretoun Hall 


c 
# 
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sound of this woman's voice, I alone was left to 
guard roy sister, 

“The servants, old retainers, who had been In 
my father’s service fur yeare, were disaiased, 
and an insolent crew engogsd la thelr stead. Ib 
was useless appealing to my father; he seemed 
bewlldered, etauned by his wife’s extraordinary 
ways, though he was still enthralled by her 
beauty. 

"Bhs hated both chlidren, and was too spite- 
fal to conceal that hats, From me she got 
nothing but contempt, perhaps boyish Insolence ; 
bat she kuew I was no coward, that threats of 
violence aud ill-treatment were thrown away on 
me, eo ehe had recourse to the refinement of 
cruelty, and wreaked ber dislike aud revenge on 
Madge when I was studying with a tutor, and 
could not be always with my darliog. 

“Oa! Rex, you cannot conceive how sweat a 
child she was, and how she used to cilng to ms, 
her only friend and protector! We loved one 
another with no ordinary love. 

“Ip came to my knowledge at jast of the 
misery Madge had to bear. She was thrashed, 
locked in da:k rooms, and left in the hands of « 
coarse woman, who took delight in tormenting 
the nervous fancies of the child ; and 1 deter- 
mined, in my young Impetuosity, that {> should 
end. 
“J spoke to my father openly ; i told him 
all, I appealed to him, in the name of our dead 
mother. She came io while | wae pleading. There 
was a terrible ecene, in which my father seemed 
powerless to take part; and at last, faofariated 
past ail reason, the woman sefzsd a horsewhip, 
swearlog sho would thrash Madge till she could 
not stand. 

I rushed from the room, Rex, dragged my 
alster from her darkened nursery, and put her 
through s window, whispering her to ran quickly 
to one of the lodges, where the only remainiog 
servant of the family lived. Madge kuew, she was 
sensible; che kissed me, and stole away in the 
darkness like a llttle whice ghost. All I remem- 
ber afver that was Lady Moretoun rushiag In. I 
wos streck a heavy blow. 

“T must: have faloted, for when 1 opened my 
eyes Narse Rowley, the woman to whom I had 
aent Madge, was leaning over me, and all wae 
alll. Little by little I grasped the meaning of 
the words they spoke-—-my father was dead. The 
excltement, the ~horror, the agiiatlon I had 
awakened tn his breast, added to by the spectacle 
of hia wife's mad rage, produced a fib of apoplexy, 
which killed him. 

‘'My trustees were Immediately on the spot, 
and the widow wae forcad to leave the home ehe 
had desecrated, As soon as I coald speak I 
tarned to Nurse Rowley, and gasped oub Madge’s 
name, She knew nothing of her ; the child faa 
uever regehed her house, and from that day to 
this she has been lost!” 

“Lost?” repeated Rex, who had listened to 
the guick recital with latenze interes}. 

** Yes ; we searched everywhere, bub 10 trace 
could we fiad. We even dragged the lake ”"—he 
ehaddered—" bat nothing was discovered. Rex, I 
know such eentiments are old-fashioned nowadays 
that brotherly love {fs laughed at, bub the orudh 
remains, My boyhood vanished, I had bub one 
motive ia my life to find Madg», the precious 
legacy of my dead mother—try by every aid fo 
my power to make the res of her existence as 
bappy 43 mortals can be, to root out all the 
memories of the horrorashe had been called upon 
to bear, bub fp was not to be, Though year after 
year my lawyers, my truatecs, I myself, have 
searched and searched, we have never been 
suvcceasfal Oace I thonght my mislon was 
eoded ; a gicl was traced, my hopes were raleod. 
[ travelled to America, only to find my journey 
had been vain.” 

Sir Keith sighed, end then aaid slowly,-— 

“FE have seen many, many faces thac recalled 
something of Madge in their Nneaments, bat 
never uatil the other day did I come across one 
that for the moment blotted out all the years 
that have psssed, and seemed my baby sister In 
rzallsy before me, I think you saw her—of course 








fo.’, bat I assure you, old fellow, I can eearcely 


"t look too great a | children led 










you aid,” 
"You mean——” queried Rex, 
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DE MORTIMER SEIZED HIS HAT AND LURCHED FROM THE ROOM, 


“The young actress of the company that was 
fn Bentley lash week.” 

“* Mies De Mortimer ?” 

R-x’s yolce sounded almost strained. 

“Yes ; Vera she was called; the daughter of 
that terrible looking man.” 

"Tole is strange!” Rex rose as he spoke. 
“From the first I doubted that relationship, and 
now———-” 

* Now you must donbt {6 still, Dasar old 
fellow, I never let a chance slip. I have already 
had all sorts of {nquiries made, and there fs proof, 
alas } that she fs his child. I seems her mother 
was erolnently superior to De Mortimer—a sweet, 
refined, delicate woman, whose memory {fs highly 
respected In the profession which she once 
adorned,” 

Rex was silent. 

Vera's lovely face was before him, Daspite all 
his efforts he could not rid his mind of her, or 
efface the recollection of her sweetness, and now, 
as Kelth ceased speaking, the thought of her 
birth being equal to his own waz but the realiea- 
tion of the one that had come to him the fired 
moment he saw her. It grew stronger and 
stronger bill 1s forced idaelf Into words, and, tarn- 
ing, he eald,— ° 

‘*Moretoan, something telle me that these 
proofs you speak of are nob real. I feel certain 
that the girl was not born fa that sphere, nor fs 
abe the child of that boily, thas low vulgar 
scoundrel, Yes, J am sure of It,” 

. Sir Keith sprang up and grasped the other’s 
and. 

* Rex, you give me new hop». If only it might 
be sof only—-- Ah! dear old fellow, you put 
the fieal touches to my happiness,” 

“Let me help you. I—I should like to take | 
the case up. She interested me,” 

How cold the sentence sounded, 

Interested him | He, who tlil now bad laughed 
at love as ab a folly, to bs filled with a passion 
of love for this girl whom he had known only a 
short.week. It wae incredible, It was a joy to 





him te work on her account, he told himself, 


though hope was dead for him—though her heart 
was given to Tom Watson ; yeb nevertheless, he 
could struggle to give her position, If is were 
bat true! If bis presentiments were bat verified ! 
His eyes glowed as he pictured himself inetru- 
mental in taking her from the life she detested, 
and placing her in a home with love, luxury, 
beauty, allat her feet. 

“ You will do this,” cried Sir Keith Moretoun, 
his face flushed with excitement. ‘Rex, I have 
no words to thank you. How Anice will rejoice 
if—if, 1 scarcely dare breathe a fresh hope to 
rayself, lest it should be only another disappoint- 
ment.” 

“ Anice!” thought Rex to himself, ‘* Poor 
Kelth! How I should like to warn you to open 
your eyes—but——” 

The two men were ailent for a time, and then 
Sir Keith eaid,— 

“ T shall make fovestigations and find out the 
whereabouts of the Comtesse de Ganyani. She 
must be staying in the nelghbourhood.” 

“ How does she come by such a title }” 

Sir Keith laughed contemptuonsly. 

“ T heard through my lawyers that, after my 
father’s death, she went abroad, posed as a rich 
widow, and caught some penniless foreigner with 
a title as longasa yard, Poor wretch! he too, is 
dead, Thegirl you speak of must be his child.” 

““She was a handsome young creature,” re- 
marked Rex, ‘‘ with eyes as black as aloes.” 

‘* Like her mother’s.” Sic Keith shivered as 
at a remembrance of horror, “ Well, she has no 
boy to deal with uow. I shall resent any overtures 
or intruefons with bitterness. I would nob let 
such a woman even spproach Anice. Her pure 
youvg nature would be contaminated by the 
preseuce of such a creature.” 

The conversation was broken by the’entrance 
of the Earl and Tom Watson. 

Rex looked at the latter, seeing and admiring 
the statuesque face, yet forced against himself to 
read the weaknesr, the self-indulgence so plainly 
written on It. 





“When do you begin your daties, Wateon *” 
he asked, after a while. 

Amy’s brotherilooked up hurriedly. . 

“Some day next week, I believe,” he re- 


lied. 
' “ Has nob Mr. Mason written to you ?” 

*€ Only once; he sald in that letter that I was 
to do nothing till I heard from him agaiv. 

‘*I hope you will ged on with Mason—he ls 
essentially business-like, and if you sult bim he 
told me your income would probably become 
larger shortly.” 

Rex had dropped his voice to a confidential 
whisper. He had a natural delicacy of thought 
for the young map, and wonld not discuss his 
affairs too openly, - 

“Ob! T expect I shall get on all right,” Tom 
answered, somewhat carelessly. ‘The duties of 
a private secretary can’t be very heavy.” 

Rex's brows met for an instant. 

* You have not tried them yet, Watson; bs 
advised by me—don’t enter upon your new life 
with those ideas.” 

He walked away slowly. 

Tom Watson took up the psper a little im- 
patiently. 

“ Rex Darnley is a good man, but he has xo 

mpathies,” was his veln of thought. ‘‘ Why 
should Fate have made me a poor man, com- 

ed to be at the beck and call of o master. 
ow I wish [ possessed a fortune! not for my 
own sake alone, but for my mother’s and 


Amy's!" jiu 
(To be continued.) 
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Seavants in Germany have their " character 
books” duly stamped by the police, and in theee 
are written fall icalars of thelr conduct 
when in service. Tne employer keeps the book 
‘until the servant leaves, when Is is handed over, 
after an account of the servent’s behaviour aod 
the reason for leaving have been entered. 
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VERNON’S DESTINY. 


—0— 
CHAPTER XIV. 


THERE are some women, who, though they may 
go through their lives without a thought of 
matrimony ; who, though they may never have a 
Prospect of being wives and having children of 
thelr own, are yeb born with the instinct of 
maternity, who love all children as a matter of 
Pee g deo + age 1 mgr more truly a mother’s 

t-] 
— ete unconscious one than her 

Meg Charteris had never had a lover. She was 
looked upon as a “born” old maid, From 
earliest girlhood she hid seemed marked out for 
8 togle life ; and yet, as she sat in Narse 
Edwarde’s best parlour, with the little nameless 
child fn her arma, mother-love shone in her eyes ; 
aad no baby born io the purple could have been 
ppg on on then was this daughter 

W 

Cuter n by the Honourable Miss 

sdy Maude came in presently, a look of un- 
wonted anxlety on her calm, pF 

I cannot make it out, Meg. Dr. Williams bas 
the gravest fears for her life, She is quite con - 
ree have implored her to teli me the 

0 er 

bat she cap “ns weap Bg I 1 3 send for them, 

“What does the doctor think }” 

My dear child, he fs as purz'ed as lam. Her 
— ba of np > Sntiotives, sod worn 
rege; buts every ® ance of 
gentle birth, and her little pee 4 ove wilte and 
elicate ag snowflakes, and so thin that her 
Wedding ring almost drops off her finger |” 
Pape Maude had been aitich relieved to percslve 
a wedding-ring. Gentle and kiod by nature, 
must have helped the unha under 
7 clreumstmnces ; but she did it far more 
ver abe bad seen the plain, golden circles w 


to her 
reopectabliyg the sign-manual of the walf’s 








MEG TURNED TO TAKE A SECOND LOOK, FOR STRANGERS WERE RARE 


"Is she a widow?” hizarded Meg. '' I should 
think she must have married sgaiosi the wishes 
of her parents, and loat her husband |” 

“He must be dead!” decided Lady Mande, 
No man could let such a beautiful, young wife 
go roaming about the world alone |” 

“ Has she asked for the child?” 

"No! Oaly when he told her ft was a girl she 
jast murmured, ‘Thank Heaven,’ I think, Those 
are the only words she has spoken.” 

‘I should like to see her.” 

“You can go in, but you must be very carefal, 
Meg, not to excite ber. Aoy agitation might be 
fatal to her, the doctor says,”’ 

Meg waited for no second permizelon, but stole 
quietly into the sick-room, She had thoughs the 
stranger beautifal the day before in her shabby 
garb of musty black; she deemed her lovely 
now, as she lay on the whiic lavender-scented 
bed, wrapped in one of Lady Maude’s own gar. 


|mente of fine cambric trimmed with delicate 


Indian embroldery. 

The hard deapafr was gone, too, from her face. 
Yesterday she had seemed a woman; to-day 
she looked a child as pure and innocent as the 
infant in the nex) room ; her halr hung round her 
like a golden veil, and her blue eyes shone like 
stare, 

Meg went up to her and took herhand. Then, 
on a sudden {mpulee, she bent over her and kissed 
her brow, Tae girl flashed crimson. 

“You should not have done that!’ she whis- 
pered; “‘no one kisses me now,” 

Io seemed to Meg the saddest speech ever 
made, but she would not anewer 1b She only 
ee a @ little nearer to the bed, aud sat 

wn. é 

“T have come to stop with you a little while. 
May I talk to you?” 

“TI cannot talk mach, I am so tired "—she 
passed one hand across her brow—"and ft all 
seems so wonderfu!.” 

“Tt miust seem strange to be with us whom 
you never saw until yesterday, but we wil! take 








IN THOSE PARTS. 


great care of you, Won’s you tell as what to 
call you?” 

Tho girl hetitated. 

."I would like to tell you, but Iam afraid, 
You see he m!ght hear of it, and find me, ’ 

** Do yon mean your father ?** 

"Oh, no! my father ts in Heaven. Do you 
think if he had been alive he would not have 
protected me!” 

Meg soothed her gently. 

" And you have no mother ?” 

" No; nor sizter nor brother.” 

"Then you are quite alone |” 

“Oh, no! I wish I were! If I were alone f 
should be safe, and not have to creep about likes 
some miserable gallty thing. Don's you under- 
stand?” and the blue eyes turned yearning'y to 
Meg. ‘Iam always biding myselffrom bim. [ 
dare nob make a friend, I dare not have a rest- 
{og-place. I must go moving on ; I must always 
be fn concealment |” 

‘ Bat why?” 

‘He would find me,’’ and the blue eyes dilated 
with terror, " He vowed I should not escape bic | 
He said—oh! hend your head close, and let me 
whisper.” Then, as Meg obsyed, she breathed 
in faint, panting accents, “He said he Would 
that me up in a madhouse; and if there was 
no other way of bringing me to reason he would 
pub me away fn some asylum where! should 
never be heard of from year’s end to year’s 
end |” 

Meg wiped the great beads of perspiration from 
her brow tenderly—ah! how tenderly |—but 
even yet she had no {dea of the extend of her 
poor friend’s misery, 

‘Bat surely your husband had relations if 
you had none? Could not his family protect you 
againet this enemy!” 

** Whab enemy }” 

Was she wandering! Could the stra: ge story 
be only an hallucination of a disordered brain | 
Meg wondered vaguely. 

“The man whom you dread so much—who 
threatened to shut you up?” 
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’ “Yeu, ha is my enemy. I never thought to 
call him so; of coarse be is my enemy. But 


thea, you ses, he has the law on bis aide; he 


anid so,” 

*“Bathow!? Ifheisnelther your father nor 
mother, what power can he have over you?” 

The auswor well-nigh took Meg's breath 
away. 

‘* He Is my hasband.” 

“Your husband }” 

“I coald not heip it,” sald the girl, fancying the 
tatense surprise was meantas blama “ Ind 
indeed, could not, I had been deceived ; I 
eutranged my best friend, and he sald I could 
osver bold up my head again unless we were 


“married. I thought he would be kind to ms, 


aod I was half beside myself with terror, and so 
{ consented 1” 

" You poor child |” 

Eon thea she did not connec) the story with 
ous she had often heard—aven now she had not 
the slightest saspicion of the truth. 

“T like to hear you call me that, It reminds 
ms of the old days when I was a happy, careless 
schoolgicl, My favourite friend always called me 
“ child,’ though she was younger than 1!” 

* Coaldn’s you write to her?” 

“*T dare not!” 

“Way 1” 

"She isa young lady!” bitterly. “She has 
been pressated at Court, and gone through the 
London season. D» you think her people would 
ies her speak to me” 

Woy not?” 

"Because I am uot of thelr world, I never 
was, you know, quite; but now, only In the laat 
aix moatha, I have been a wanderer from every- 
thiag good and pleasant, I have wanted every- 
thiag but sorrow—~done everything but ask alms; 
aod whea that lady found me, I was on my way 
to that!” 

** You were golng to Charteris Hall?” 

‘*Yos, I had heard the old lord who lived 
there was good to soldiers. I thought he would 
befriend a soldier's child. My father had been 
fo India; had served in the same regiment as 
CO lonel Caarterlz. I thought, just for old sake's 
sake, he would have piby on me, I tell youl 
had reached the lowest stage of distrese—I was 
golag to beg!” 

" And now you will trust us, my aunt and I, 
We are both Charteris’, I had two uncles 
soldiers ; my annt fe the widow of one, Be sure 
we will do our best for you. You shall stay with 
as until you are strong and well; and before 
goa go Aunt Maude will think of some plan for 
your future life, which will help you from your 
husband's tyranny.” , 

“Then you trust me” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“ Without knowing my name }” 

“We would rather bave known your name, 
bec suse we felb your friends might be anxious 
ehout you ; but if, ladeed, you are friendless, ib 
da no m sbter,” 

“TI wish I could tell you, but I dare nob,” 

**Never mind,” sald Meg, soothingly. ‘' Do 
mot fret abont ft, dear.” 

“T must. Ob! Miss Charteris, I am nob 
twenty-one yet; snd think what a wreck I have 
inade of my life?” 

“May I ask you something! I Is nothing 
that will tell me even your name. Is there no 
hope of a reconciliation between you and your 
bueband!” 

* None.” 

“ You are so young,” pleaded Meg ; “so young 
and helpless to roamthe world lke this! And 
the baby will want her father.” 

Taé gitl turned round with fever-bright'eyos, 
and two pink spots barning in her cheeks. 

“ T love my child,” she said, eagerly, ** as those 
do who have nothing elee on earth to love; but I 
would rather filog her into the river and watch 
her drown than that the man who calle himself 
my husband should know of her existence.” 

“Isee! Forgive me; Ihad no idea he had 
been so cruel to you as that! I thought, perhaps, 
you both quarrelled, and parted in mer. 

"T lett him on ng eee ore I had 
worn his ring twelve houre.: 1 knew 
what he was, bat he found me out and forced me 


back. For a week I lived a life that was one 
long torture ; then I found a way to eecape 

iin What a ef suffered made me — 
cau or perhsp: I was gebttiog more crafty, 
for this time I have been ob. if 

“ Poor child |” 

“ Safe 1” anid the waif, feverishly. “ Ah, lady, 
you don’o know what that word means to me. 
For almost seven months I have wandered about 
a homeless exile. I have had the coarsest 
food, the roughest lodging. Manya u'ght I have 
slept out ia the open fivids with only Heaven's 
blue sky for canopy ; many a day I have gone 
from morn to night without even a crust of 
bread, and yet I never repented. I might be 
wearlog silks and jswels, the child In the next 
room might have a nursery and attendants 
worthy a princess, and yeb I have never for one 
iostant regretted my course. In all my misery I 
never laid down to rest nor, rove Io the mora- 
ing without a thankegiving I was free from 

m.” 

“T wonder fi has not killed you !”’ 

She sighed. 

* Sorrow does not kill, Miss Caarteris, or If f% 
does fb takes years todo its work, Heaven knows 
I would gladly die; but for the thought of the 
child I would often have taken mylife, I prayed 
—ah, Heaven! how I prayed i—bthat I and it 
might die together at its birth ; but you see my 
prayer was left unanswered.” 

“ And now you mast live for her, You would 
nob wish to leave her?” 

‘*No; I mast strive to protect her from her 
father. It was for my child's sake that I was 
going to the old Lord Oharterls, I have my 
pride left. Ishonuld not have asked alms for 
myeelf, but for the sake of my unborn child I 
would have done ft.” 

** My father is Lord Charte:is now. Don't you 
think you can tell your story to him 1!” 

“Ob, nol” 

‘*Then you will tras yourself to my aunt and 
me? We will pledge our word never to say a 
word that would reveal your story If only you 
will stay here—at less, until you are strong 
and well.” 


* And you will never ask me questions I dare 
not answer?” 

* You ehall tell us what you like, and leave 
the rest untold.” 

'*] wonder why you are.so good to me!” 

“My dear, we are only wane. se with 
common kindness, To whom should a woman 
look for sympathy !f not to her sister-women 1!” 

“Bat {0 was a woman who betrayed me! 
Bat for her I should now be a happy, careless 
girl! My husband was cruel enough to me, bat 
he would never have blighted my lIlfs without 
her afd.” 


" Ooe thing surprised as. I> was my aslster-In- 


law who found you—Mrs. 0 She used to 
be Lena Travers, and when we mentioned the. 
name, it seemed to excite you Lib ls 
so dear and good, I can't think ever did 


anything to harm you—indeed, sha has had a 
very sad Iife, Her parents were very oor and 
I fear, nob too honest. Her elder sister, Mer- 
ton, treated her like dirt ; and I fancy, till she 
knew my brother, Lena had no one to love or 
care for her.” 

"T never saw Miss Tra ors Io my life,” sald 
the invalid; “but my husband used to visit 
the family when they lived abroad, and so the 
very name of Travers strikes terror to my soul.” 

‘*No wonder,” 

* You will not tell her!” 


“Lena! Ocertainlynot. Thatis why we have 
brought you here, at home, as my brother Neil 
is the only doctor in the place, He must have 
gleaned something of your story. Rest here; 
you will be quite safe. Dear old nurse never 
betrayed anyone in ber life, and aunty and I are 
ataid people, and cau keep a secret well.” 

“' Will you thank her for me, please? Don’s 
let her think me ungratefal,” 

Whea Lady Maude heard all Mog had to tell 
her she looked unusually thoughtful. 

"T always thought the marriage laws wanted 





him for | reform 


1” she sald, gravely. 
* A eal can’t be xo good as your poor 





ancle, and it seems to me once married » woman 
fs completely at her husband's mercy,” 

Meg had private suspicions. She shonld no} 
have regarded her Uncle Tom as a mode! 
husband, bat his widow evidently conalderej 
him perfection, and the niece was far too tender. 
hearted to wound her by seeming to question 
the fact. 

“T hope all husbands are not so bad as thi, 
ons!” she sald, elowly ; “ but aunty, do you 
o-_ mean he could compel her to retura to 

m ” 

“Tam afraid he could. -He Js evidently a rich 
map, and could svpptrt her In comfort. | 
believe if the cass were tried, {n iaw he could 
fosiat upon her returm” ~ 

‘*But & she refased Women can’t be 
dragged about by force nowadays !” 

“She gould be dragged back to him by, 
power than force! He couid claim the 
child ; and [ feel pretty sure where the little 
one went the mother would gladly follow. 

“Bat I thought childrea belonged to thelr 
mothers for a long while? A‘ avy rate, until 
they are seven years old }”’ 

“ T belleve they do, generally, bat just thick 
of the position. She—(by the way, Meg, I wish 
she would jet us call her something, even If {1 ls 
pagent) arated ~ My wif serpy fe 
80 ex ubmoat ¢ furts 
pad yes pre ad more than the scantiest food 
for the child! Its father fs rich, and by ber 
own showing could bring it up In laxary. I! 
the babe’s fature home rested between living 
with a father, who would give ft a spaclow 
nursery, with trelned attendants, and a mother 
who conld at bess a bumble lodging 
and such care as she could spare from her dally 
toll, I don’s think the law would besttate long.” 

‘* Tb fs w cruel injaetice.” 

“T wonder what be has done?” 

" Tae buaband t” 

“Yes, Clearly he bas been cruel to her, bub 
et she makes no specific charge agalost bin, 

am afraid Lena's family know so mavy queer 
young men that {b would be useless to try to 
fied him out by their assistance.” 

“JT would not try. I think {+ would almply 
kill her if she. discovered it,” 


«By the wey, Mog, the Doctor seem to thlak 
“ By wey vetor seems 
ib should be christened, premature ; she Is 


very delicate, You must try and get the mother 
bo Sie Ga 6. ean, Se ees her anxious. 
t on.” * 


exeler than she had ex- 


I am better we must ‘move on'; and in the 
wandering life I shall have to lead to arrange & 
christening would be a great difficulty.” 

® And you have thought of a name!” 

The mother hesftated. 

ag ehoald lke ft to be Hyacinth!” 

‘Hyacinth! Taat is a lovely. name. Is tb 
your own!” 

“Ob, nol But I have thought a great deal 
of the flower lately. Iv has been oddly mixed 
up fin life, and I should like my little child 
to be Hyacinth !” 

‘* And what elee——"’ 

She grew white almost to her lips, ‘ 
“There must be some other nam, dea! 
sald Mog, who pitied her iatensely, “The bsby 
must be described as the daughter of ecmeone! 
ou need not give your husband’s name; te 
one you bore before your marriage would be 


“To him s clue. My mother's 
nn Cliftord Tam sure she would lead ! 


“ And—forgive me—may we call you Mrs 

Clifford—aunty and I?” Y 
© Willingly. But would you not say ' Pearl! 

Tt was a fancy; bat there were j 28! dx 

of us elder girls at - and 

were Raby and Ooral, Pearl and Tarquolse, 

Enerald and Sapphire, I was Pearl, 1 have 
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never heard the name since I left echool, My 
husband would never Identify fs with me.” 

Ip jast salts you!” sald Meg, kissing her. 
“You evall be Pearl to as henceforward, You 
emnot thlok how awkward 1b has been, having 
no name to speak of you by!” 

The next time the doctor came Lady Maude 
potntedly spoke of his patient as ‘* Mrs, lifford,” 
and the baby was daly registered as Hyacinth 
Olifford—no surname was needed. When the 
clergyman came to christen her, being a private 
baptism, there was no certificate involved ; all 
those mere formalities could be attended to later 


on. 

‘How we shall miss them when they go 
away!" sald Lady Maude. ‘Meg, I feel quite 
inclined Ae adopt Pearl tf you will adopt baby 

! 


Meg atniled. 

“T think that fs impracticable, aunty, Pearl! 
must Hive in the utmost seclusion for some time.” 

“TY wonder what your people think of us?” 
goer canal f say! hat the 

Tb no of saylog w y 
thong, for Lady Maude had only allowed her 
own to take them as far as Gloucester 
station, and had driven the rest of the distance 
in e hired fly. She and Meg meant to go over 
once a week for letters, taking it In turns, but 
they now both resolved not to betray thelr 
whereaboute. 

“Papa must have taken his brood to Brus- 
eels!” sald Meg ; ‘‘and you know Lit and Nell 
are in euch an early stage of their married life 
that I don't expect they have even realised our 
on Well. “ blessing 2 le ta I they 

—one ° ple ove— 
are too much to" eriticiee their rela- 
tlons ; but stfll I think I had better go over the 

time, Meg. You see they would not like to 
cross-examine me as folly as they might you!” 

"You are the beet aunty in the world, and 
always make a point of taking disagresable 
things upon youreelf. I know that well enough 
by this time, 

Bat ft so happened nelther Lady Mande nor 
her niece went over to Fir Cottage quite as soon 
4s they had plsnned. 

The danger feared by D;. Wililams actually 
came to pass, and when she was a week old little 
Hyacinth pined and drooped. For three days 
they watched anxiously by the child; then on 
the close of the third she drew her last breath 
quite peacefully in s arms. 

"How shall we tell mother?” asked Lady 


swallowed up In balfef 
—= a el 
so {t proved. 
turned one glance at Meg, and 
Ta fb all over 1” 
i Yes.” 
“Thank Heaven |” 


Pearl's blue eyes jast 


underst 


“Don’t cry,” as ehe saw the tears steal down [| 


Lady Maude’s cheek, “ she fs better off. Jast 
think what her life 





‘ Say nothing more than you can help, my 
dear; bat if the woreb came to the worst I 
think you might trast Lena, Noll, dear old 
fellow, is too impetuous to make a eafe con- 
fitant, bat his wife has a man’s head send a 
woman's heart—rare and most happy combina- 
tion |” 

Meg was galte willing to go—that fs, she 
much preferred herself undertaking the expedi- 
tion to letting Lady Maude tear herself away 
from the Invalid; bub, truth to say, she felt 
strangely anxious about the result of ber visit. 
She had no fears of Lena’s questions; she 
thoroughly liked her alster-fn-law, and had for 
her a very real respect. Well’s curlosity, If he 
had any, she aos gal Meg always had 
been able to manege her brother jadiclous!y. 


” OHAPTER XV. 


THe servants ab Fir Cottage were not likely to 
dsre to question their lady's proceedings, how- 
ever eccentric, And yet, fo spite of all this, 
Meg was uneasy, For her own part, she would 
have let the most Important letters fn the 
world waltrather than go to Charterls in quest 
of them. 

Bat the mall had come in from Ceylon, 
and Lady Maude was anxious for newa of old 
friends, 

Meg drove to Fir Cottage, and found quite a 
pile of letters, The servants were delighted to 
eee her, and made much of her In respectful 
fashion, It was only when she had discussed her 
Jate dinner that she thought of going over to the 


R wery. 

“I euppose Mrs. Charteris has been here to 
ask for news of us, White?” she sald to the 
pleasant-fc cd housemald, 

*“*That she has, miss, lots of times, She 
came to bring you the news that my lord and 
the family had got safe to Bracaels, and she 
seemed strangely put out that I couldn’s tell 
rightly when you were expected home, or give 
her your falladdress, Mrs. Charteris ls not lapk- 
fog well ms’am. I told her so yesterday, but she 
said she had a headache with the heat.” 

“ Have you avy idea it I shall ficd her ab home 
to-day, White ¥"’ 

“You’se pretty sure to, ma’am. She sald {b 
was 20 hot yesterday she shouldn’t go out any 
more till the cool of the evening. It made me 
quite sorry to eee her yesterday—she was so pale 
and tired,» 

Ib was not like Lena to be either, and Meg felt 
puzzled ; bat she puton her shady hatand walked 
down the village street to the Rosery without 
— any very pressing ansiety on the 
ma . 

As she reached the gate a very handsome man 
was passing through ft. Meg turned to take a 
second look ab him—for strangers were rare 
encugh—and she felt quite sure she had never 
seen him before. The survey told her 
nothiog, except that he was dressed {n the height 
rep carge aud had an expression she did not 


“Mira, Charteris fs in her own sltting-room,” 
eald the servant who opened the door, ‘' Will 


to meet her and threw herself into her arms gave 
her a shock, The young wife's eyes were red 
weeping, and she looked jast the ghost of 
ht young sister-in-law Meg had left only 

t before. 

"Oh, Lit, my darling! What is the matter? 

Nell fil—what bas happened ?” 

“ Meg, I ara io awful tronble. I have been to 
Fir Cottage over and over again to ask when you 
were coming back ; but they could never tell me, 
and I have gone nearly out of my mind with 


worry and euspence, 
“My dear Lena! but what has happened! I 
left you the picture of happiness, and I find 


you 
"§ Miserable |” sald Lit, supplying a word when 
paused; "but I’ve got you back now, 
I don’t mind, for you will help me.” Say- 





ing which yourg Mrs. Coarteris bolted ths door, 
closed end locked the French wiadows, drew 
down the blinds, and when she had completed 
these; recautions, which filled Meg with andefined 
alarm, came back, sat down at her elster’s feet, 
ooh her head {un Meg's lap crled ike a little 
chii¢, 

“ My dear, dear Lit, my dear giri, what is it } 
You are frightening me terribly !”’ 

**Tv’e Neil !” , 

“My dear! Do you mean that he fs {lt 
Sarsly you can’t have quarrelied |” 

“* He's the picture of health,’ confeesed Lit, 
tearfally, and we have never had a quarrel yeb ; 
bat he fs being ruined, and {t's all my fault— 
every bit,” 

Poor Miss Charteris felt amez:d. That some- 
thing very dreadful must have happened she 
feared from LiAt’s face; but if her brother was 
welland on harmonious terms with bis young wife 
she really could not imagine in what the trouble 
consisted, 

“Do try and tell me what you mean? J sm 
getting terrified, Lit; besides, Nell may come 
home, and then we shall have no opportuulty for 
private conversation at all!" 

She was on the right track. Lens caimed her- 
self by an effort, and asked,— 

“Have the servants told you sbout the 
Hall?” 

“Notaword, I: there anything to tell ?” 

“The Denzils have arrived.’’ 

Meg started. 

**Is it possible t"’ 

‘It is certalo, They came two days after you 
left, bub no one has seen her.” 

“ Do you mean he keepsher shat up!” 

“She has broughta vinegar faced mafd, called 
Catt, with her, who won’s leb anyone see her. 
They left the train ab G:oucester and drove on. 
Someone told Nell she was carried upstairs just a 
bundle of shawls.” 

** And she is but twenty! Poor, poor yourg 
thing 1” © 

"No one has seen her but Catt; not one of the 
servants fs allowed to enter the room. Though 
Nell Is a doctor he has not been called in bo 
prescribe for her; though I am her own cousin's 
wife, when I left my card I was refused ad- 
mittance |” 

* Tals Is bad encugh ; but my dear Lit, {t fa no 
reseon you should say Neil is ruined.” 

“You baven’t heard all.” 

*-Go on then,” 


" Regioald Denzil has been here, and—taken fn 


Neil.” 

“ My dear Lit, do 4 De platoly.” 

"“T mean jast that I knew he was a clever man 
who would stick at nothing. I knew he was 
wicked and anscrupulous, but that bis manner 
utually impressed strangers favourably; still I 
_ thought, I never dreamed he could take In 

ell ” 

‘*Bat has het Nell azed to be more bitter 
against him than all of us, and aed to say 
he was unfir to enter a room where honest people 
sat.’ 

“And he brings him here, invites him to 
dinner with us, to dioner—I mean to breakfast 
oe “3 supper, The man literally haunts the 

se , 


* Bat how has he managed it! I am sure Neil 
used to dislike him enough.” 

** He met him ont and Introduced himself ; he 
apologised for the scant courtesy shown your 
father, but sald {t was entirely his wife's doing ; 
he told Nefl Mrs, Denzil so bitterly resented t 

hts ehown her mother that she would never 
g'y speak civilly toa Charteris; he sald {6 
was her caprice to come here, although he repre- 
sented to her it was almost an insult to the family 
to come among them and not visit them. She Is 
suffering from a sprained foot, which I suppose 
explains her being carried upstairs and keeping 
her own rooms. Mr, Denzil was #0 clever, 
he dressed up hie atory with euch consummate 
ekill, that if I didn’t know his true character I 
must bave been taken in |” 

“ And Nell!” 

“ Neil believes Rex Der! to be acareless, good- 
natured fellow, no one’s bat his own, much 
maligned and greatly to be pl He hasadopted 
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him completely as a cousin, bat is so incensed 
egainst his wife that he will not hear her name 
mentioned.” 

** It eounds Incredible |” ; 

‘Iva true! Neil Is too good! He helleves in 
people too readily. Actaslly, Meg, he accused 
me of an uncharitable spirit because I cannot be 
friendly to Mr, Derzil! .He zaid the poor fellow 
had eoffered snovgh at the hands of his kins- 
woman and mine! I grant Isola treated him 
badly, bat I fee! pretty sure Nell has not, Meg | 
Tean’t believe the story they tell of her which 
Mr, Denzil repeats so giibly, and my poor Neil 
was taken in so simply. I belfeve that Nell 
Charterle—to call her by her old name—is shut 
ap ander the guardlanehip of that woman, and 
that her husband persecates her. So far from 
not belng willing to see us I belleve he keeps her 
away from any living creature who could pity or 
cherish her ; and, Meg, I don’t mean to elt by 
and see it!" 

‘* But—my dear!” sald Meg, who was of the 
long-sufferlog rather than defensive order of 
women, “how will you prevent it” 

“T don’t care! I won’t have my husband made 
to seem as bad as Reginald Denzil. Denzil’s 
very name is s byword for scorn. I won't have 
Neil's the same! He Is so good and easy-going. 
He will be made a tool of completely if I let 
him !” 

“He would never assist Mr, Denzil fo any 
design against his wife |” 

‘* He fe assisting him now !” 

‘ How?” 

* By his countenance! Since he was received 
here, every house fx the neighbourhood fs open 
to hia, and sverywhere he tells the same tale. 
Ou! ITean eceitall. He ls trying to worm him- 
self into reapectabllity, and take bis place as a 
county gentleman. Then he will either have that 
poor thing shut up here, or sent her to some cheap 
place where she can be boarded out while he enjoys 
her money |” 

** Lit, this fs horrible |” 

* Tam eure it ie trae |” 

* You are so imaginative! You write novels 
till you are always on the watch for romances fn 
real life!” 

Lio turned to her plteously. 

Don’t you belleve me, Meg |” 

“JT think you believe every word you have told 
ms, dear?” 

“Aad don’t you? Oal Meg, you are my 
only hops. If you don’r help me I shall have 
to give up in despair and let things go, . Perhaps 
when the treatment of Nell Charterfs is public 
proparty, and my Neil’s name {fs branded with 
fofamy, you will be sorry you refased to help 
me!" 

‘'My dear!” sald Meg, socthiogly, ‘I never 
refused to help you. I only asked what yon 
wanted me to do!” 

“I want to see Nell |" 

‘Bat she has refased to ace you! 
treated you with iueolence !"’ 

* They say she has! Meg, do you remember 
Gay Vernon, who was In the accident with me! 
Do you know you calied him the model of a 
perfect English gentleman. Well, your cousin 
Helen was his ideal of womanhood. Don't ask 
me how I know It, I do know it now, Say—could 
the girl Gay Vernon loved be the low, revengeful 
creature she is represented |” 

*' No |—bat———” 

**Leave out the but, Meg! Tell me in one 
word—will you help me?” 

“You! but fe is sgainst my judgment!” 

** Never mind your judgment!” 

“ Aad what fs your ficet step, Lena. 
you have made some plan of action!” 

" T have!” 

“ And the firat step ?” 

“Don't laugh at me, Meg! I+ fs too solemn. 
I mean to get into Charteris Hall! ” 


(Zo be continued.) 


She has 


T suppose 








Ture {se hospitsl for trees on the banks of 
the S-ine In Paris. Trees which do not thrive on 


the boulevards are taken there to recover, 








MARMION WOOD'S CLERK. 


—10i— 
(Continued from page 249.) 


* Let me pat it on now, mies? jast to see how 
{b becomes you. Dear! dear! how beautifal ib 
is, bres how Mr, Wood would like ‘v see you 
now!” 

“Fine feathers make fine birds,” I said, 
laughing ; bat pleased with my own reflection. 
T am afraid much flattery was making me quite 
vain. Then I turned to Walter's note, which 
was brief, 


“*Dgar Miss Srrsrron (perhaps I ought to 
say slater) —I wish you every joy, and heps 
Marmion will appreciate the prizs be has won. 
I should have liked to come over for the cere- 
mony, but I was not asked, and will not intrade, 
Trusting that my little gift may find favour.— 
Believe me, dear Miss Stretton, yours, 


“« Watmr.”’ 


The next day dawned falrand bright, and quite 
early the honce wassll astir, Franklin had begged 
to assist In my toilet, whilst e young French 
mald was told off to Hildred. 

We both wore white satin with trains of lace, 
and our sole ornaments were the flowers in our 
halr and av oar breaste, 

Hildred had utterly declined to wear any 
jewels, 

“No,” she said, with a slight gesture of 
pride; *‘we won't have any false pretences. 
We are very almple people, and we ler to 
owe all to our harbande and to let folks know 
thas we owe it, After marrisge, if you like, 
Dick, I will convert myself iato a peramba- 
lating jeweller’s shop to please you—bub not 
before |” 

There was agreab company gathered fn the old 
grey church that day, both gentle and simple. 
Bat I think nefther Hildred nor I were conscious 
of much beside the fact that this honr would 
make us wholly oar lovers’; and having perfect 
love*for, and trust in them, we had no tears to 
shed, ‘ 

Io had been arranged that on our departure 
for Italy, mamms wae to travel to Maxworth, 
there to walt our. return at"The Swallows,” 
And although Lady Chergrove begged her, 
almost pathetically, to stay, she firmly re- 
fused. 

* You will be solonely! you will be half dead 
of enawi,’ she aaid, 

Mamma smiled, 

“IT think not! I shall find a great deal of 
work to do, and time will pass quickly. I muat 
be at home to welcome my girl. And Marmion 
cannot spare more than three weeks from the 
factories ; you see, unlike Dick, he f2 a business 
man.’ 

So while we went upon our jaunt, mamma 
was superintending the Maxworth honsehold ; 
and I liked to think of her occupying the great, 
handsome rooms and making them more home- 
like 

We spent the happiest of times, and as day 
followed day, and I grew more to recoguise the 
strength and nobility of my husband's natare, I 
could not sufficiently thank Heaven for my 
happy lot. 

It was a web night when we retarned home ; 
but the windows were ablaze with lights, and 
fires burned fn all the rooms, Mamma met us 
fn the hall, emiling through her tears, and 
behind her stood the servants In an Imposing 


rank. 

Marmion had a friendly word for each, and 
when he presented me as the new misbress, 
there was not a face but looked kindly at me, 
not a voice that did not give me welcome, 

We settled down at once, and my only regreb 
was that sc many callers distarbed us, bat 
Marmion laughed, and told me I mast psy 
the penalty cf beauty (beauty, Indeed !) and 


rank, 

How quickly the time slipped by! A new 
year had come upon us before [ realised I was 
getting quite an old married woman, and one day 








in early January, } Roce and I sat sewing, 
Marmion entered room hastily and, for ths 
first time since our marriage, his face was stern 
and moody, 

“You have had bad news?” I said, quickly, 
makicg room forhim beside me. ‘ Tell me wha) 
has gone wrong.” 

“That boy was born to torment me,” hp 
answered impatiently, pushing the hafr from his 
brow ; “whaton earth I am to do with hig 
now 1 can’t tell, Jast read this letter from his 
tator,” and he thrust s foreign-looking cpistle 
{nto my band. ‘ Read {ib out, Balle. I can't 
belleve it yet,” and I read :— 


‘* My pgar Woop,— 

"Ib is my palafal duty to laform yon of 
the egreglous folly of which your brother has 
been gull'y. For some time past, unknown to 
me, he has been in the habit of frequenting » 
tavern where a countrywoman of yours wa 
employed as a barmaid ; and such an Inflaence 
did she obtain over him, that he offered her 
marriage, and, of course, was accepted. The 
ceremony took place last week. I learned the 
facte an hoar ago, and I am now writing you, 
What is to be done? The yourg couple are 
occupying apartments at the taverv, and your 
brother fs too scared by hie own rashosss to 
communicate with you. I believe the gir! i: per. 
fectly honest and nod ililterate, but of courss in 
no wey sulted to her present position, With many 


regrets, 
© Yours slucerely, 
“ Max Ropan.” 


“Ob, Marmion!’ I cried ; “ what a dreadial 
thing! What shall you do!” 

“ [ suppose I must go to Heidelberg, alihough 
Iam wanted here, Well! Walter has made biz 
own bed ; he must leon it ; but I must eee what 
can be done, and to do that must first Interview 
the bride. I wish you joy of your new sister,” 
and then laughed, enddenly : ‘‘ By Jove, Basile! 
how he has forgotten the traditions of his race! 
What a row there will be when hie mother’s 
people hear the truth!” 

“I don’s think you should laugh about the 
matter, Marmion; it probably means life-long 
tmalsery to Waiter, and she is doubtless an arifal, 
desiguing woman.” 

* Oarious both brothers should fall victims to 
the same species of animal,” he anawere?, 
wickedly ; “‘ but seriously, Belle, I mast be «fi to- 
morrow ; will you order my traps to be god 
ready ¢” 

** Yes! and mine ; Iam going too,” 

* Oal you caa’t little woman ; I shall travel 
too fast for you.” 

“Tam your wife, sir, and I'm golog where you 
go to take care of you,” I avunounced with mock 
digoity. “ You are off to the land of sirens and 
fairies, and my presence will be & protection.” 

“ What do you ssy to auch a proposal, mother !’ 
questioned Marmion, 

“That you had better grant it gracefully, 
whilst you can ; Belle is difficult to manage when 
thwarted.” , 

* Hefgio! How I algh for the freedom of my 
bachelor days! Well, my small tyrant, wake 
haste with your packing, and if io the hurry and 
flurry of the joursey, I lose or mislay you, don’t 
blame me ; I am not a responsible party.” 


* . . . . 


We reached Heidelberg withont any specie! 
adventure, and having inquired the way tv 
Walter's Taverpv, as we called {b, directed cor 
steps thither, 

The place looked clean and respectabie ; the 
landlord was the perfection of politeness, 

Herr Wood was absent, bub Frau Wood was In 
her apartments, Would we be good enovgh to 
follow him oupsteirs? and he preceded us 


apologisiog profusely for the darkness of the 
8 


He ushered us finally into a large, low rcow, 
where sat a woman reading. 

She rose as we entered, and we saw she “4s 
tall, dark, handsome, and dressed atylishly 'o 
in grey cashmere and mervelleux, and evidently 


“ 
eo wha 


Walter's senior by several years. 
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1] am Marmion Wood,” my bavband sald, 
tly. 

wee bad the Insolence to smilingly put out 
hand and say : 

“i Row do pon do, beaten I a T have 
lesaure of geelug young Mre, "4 

aS Marmion was by her effron- 

""Y tor me, I had nothing to say. Walter's wile 

was evidently not a lady, but I was glad even 

to find no trace of vulgarity In her speech or 


bearing. ” 

“You will pardon my plain speaking,” sald 
Marmion, frowning, ‘bat you must know that 
my brovher’s marrisge fs a great mistake, and 
a source of great annoyance to me. As his 
guardian I have come over at great {nconve- 
nience to myself to see what can be done fn the 
matter.” 

"Tt would be best, brother, to leb well alone, 
We are legally married, and you cannot set aside 
that fact or rob me of my husband.” 

“ That is not my Intention, madam. He must 
bear the consequences of his folly; although, 
indeed, I think you are most to blame, He is 
barely elghteen, and you are a woman of——” 

¥ Twenty-elght,” asid coolly. ‘'Bat if he 
had not married me he might have done a great 
deal worte. I am honest, my birth [a respectable, 
and I ehall disgrace nelther you nor him.” 

"“ T hope t may prove so; although I don’t see 
what happiness can apring from a marriage which, 
on your sids, ab least, is purely mercenary ; and 
{ warn you that my br: is as unstable as 
water,” 

“ { kaow that ; butI can manage him. And 
hi a heres nothing Le meal herd pip ell 
have known poverty ship 
my life. Was it wonderfal I should clatch at a 
chance of happiness and ease ! I am only » woman, 
and I have had a hard fight with the world.” 

She paused, and wistfally atme. Iliked 
her better in that moment of weakness, and I 
think Marmfon was touched alittle, for he said, 
not ankindly,— 

“Tt taalways my way to make the best of a bad 
bargain ; and I am here not to deny or ignore your 
claim upon my brother, but to make some suitable 
provision for you both.” 

a tried to thank him, bub he stopped her 
itfiy,— 

"Walter will be a rich man when he attains hie 
majority (a0 doubt he told you that), but at 
present his allowance is four handred per annum. 
I will add to fb another two; and as I wish to 
have him near me, I insist that for the nex' three 
years you will occapy a smal! place of mine about 
twenty milesfrom Maxwortb. If you or he refase 
to acc*p) my terme, I wash my hands of all 
responstbiifty.” 

You are very ” Mrs. Walter sald. 
“We accept,” and I smiled to think how very 
Ubtle she consulted Walter or his wisher. 

Hs came In presently, looking scared and bew!l- 
dered, and it was very evident that he was com- 
pletely under his wife’s control. 

He made some slight show of resistance to 
cera wishes and plans, but the lady broke 
2— £ 

‘Don’t be stupid, Wal, and quarrel with your 
bread and butter. Of course we shall do as your 
brother desires,” and he sald mo more, 


Atter all, Walter's m did not turn oud 
tho maha Te 

Eden Wood proved herself a capable woman, 
and raled her hueband firmly, not ankindly. 

She saved him from many a folly and extrava- 
gance, and in no way attempted to thrust herself 
into our circle, 

And when he at last attained his majority she 

her new honours well, and I believe, was 
mover popular to Ker set. 
e were never exactly friends, but when we 
Tost {t was on the pleaeantest of terms, 

Ore child only was born to them, a boy, 
curfoasly like Marmion in look and 
endowed, too, with his mother’s firmness 
capability. He fs a great favourite with ue. . 

As for Hildred and me, I wonder If on earthextsts 
another palr of women so happy as we. There is 
® standing, amlable quarrel between us as to the 





relative merits of our husbands, each maintaining 
her own fs the “best man In all the world.” 
Aod mamma listens smiling, with a grandchild on 
either side, two smaller ones at her feet, content 
in our happiness and love, ready to go when the 
call ahall come, yet not eager to leave the hearts 
that love her, or the world which has proved so 
kind to ber children, 


{THE END ] 








GIVE HIM BACK TO ME. 
—10!— 
CHAPTER 1IX.—(continued ) 


"Asx Lady Jane—she knows, Se had a 
letter from him, and I—I haven't had one line 
for hundreds of years, Oh! some day I will go 
snd hide myself, and he won't find me—hido 
myrelf {n the river where It’s deep and dark and 
cool, flowing under the bridge. I could go now, 
only not a word to Milton, Poor old soul, she 
would be sorry.” 

“Mrs, Sartoris!”—she frowned—‘ Violet, 
Msten to me, You are ill, you must keep quiet, 
Lie down on the sofa |” 

“Tm not fll, I will go out,” trying to pez 
a. *] will go tothe river; my head's on 

had 

He was terribly alarmed, Every window was 
opev, besides the door. How could he ever stop 
her without recourse to absolute physical violence, 
Tn a moment she m'ght dart through one whilst 
he was guarding the other. Ob! ff anybody on 
earth were with him to advise or help! 

For a few minutes she was quite eflent, with 
her hands pressed to her throbbing temples. 
Nobody could guess what was passing throngh 
her troubled brain, She had been so hardly used 
—and none had known how deep the fron had 
entered into her soul, for with womanly pride she 
had hidden her pain. For years the sorrow and 
the sickness of hope deferred had lasted ; for 
years she had carried a brave front, whilet her 
heart was breaking. It wanted but the accident 
at the station to briog matters to a climax—the 
mischief bad been brewing for ages, as week suc- 
ceeded week of hopeless waiting. She was eo ill 
that Ralph Armltege thought he might venture 
across the room to ring the bell. He was cure 
that a doctor ought to be sent for, and that at 


ones. 

He trod softly, so ax not to arouse her atten- 
tlon ; bat for a mioute or two he ferreted about 
without finding the bandle of the bell, which was 
nearly hidden bebind a hothouse plant, In his 
rellef at finding it, he rang a peal, and then 
turned round with aa Innocent an expression as 
he could assume, The innocence was followed 
by dismay—Mre. Sartoris was no longer in the 

i 


room 

With two or three strides he was ont of the 
furthest window ; but as he looked eagerly in 
every direction she was nowhere to be seen ! 

Mra, Milton, who had been uneasy all the 
morning, having caught sight of his face from an 
upper window, came running out to hear what 
was the matter, at the same time as Webster, 
startled by the loudness of the bell, and surprised 
at the emptiness of the drawlog-room, appeared 
at one of the windows. 

“Your mistress {fs very fli}” said Ralph, 
hurriedly ; ‘‘ and I don’s know what has become 
of her!” 

“I thought she was safe in the drawing-room 
with you, sir!” looking at him with anxlous 


“So she was; but she ran oub when my 
back was turned | Where's the river? We must 
find her at once, or I won't answer for the con- 

mences |” 

‘Oh, Heaven ! you don’t think she would do 
that?” her falbhfal breast heaving with a sob ; 
aud then she polated towards the shrubbery, and 
ran down the path wringing her hands, Mr. 
Armitage sprang over a fence which divided the 
garden from a grassy slope, and, cutting cf a 
corner, made for the end of the shrubbery, 





Webster followed cautlously, with wild gesticu- 
lations to George the gardener, to come and help, 
He came, wide syed and open- mouthed. 

‘Your mistress!” panted the botler, as he 
nearly went head. foremost over an ant-hill; and 
George, utterly mystified, ran on, seeing that, for 
some reason, or other, haste was urgently needed. 
Ralph Armitage cleared a gate at a bound ; aud 
then, turning round with a face white with fear, 
held up his hands to tell them to be on their 


guard, 

Poor Milton stood still, shaking like a jellyfish, 
and mopplog her face with her pocket-handker- 
chief, whilst her heart sounded like s hammer fn 
her ears, 

Toe others dréw ap like pickets posted at 
different distances; Ralph went forward can- 
tlously. The river was flowing at his feet almost 
with the haste and the force of a mountain 
torrent. The sunshine was laughing on the 
sparkling waters; the poplars were standing 
straight and tall against the deep, blue sky ; a 
thrush was slinging sweetly {2 a thorn-tree 


y: 

All these details, In after-times, seemed to 
have been burnt into Armitage’s brain ; but at 
the moment he was only conecious of Violet's 
slight figure standing in the middle of a slender 
plank bridge, He advanced as noleelessly as be 
could on the long, soft grass. She turmed her head 
quickly, moved by some sudden fnstinct, and saw 
bim, He held his breath—ehe seemed to waver 
like a flower in the wind ; the next moment she 
threw up her arms with a wild cry, and flang 
herself into the river, 

The bubbles flew upward to the sky as Armi- 
tege tore off his coat, .kicked off his boots and 
plunged in to the rescue ; but the current was 
atropg, and the stream rapid ; and the servants, 
watching fo frantic fear saw the white dress 
gleaming faintly amongst the weede, already 
many yards away |! 





OHAPTER X 
WHO WILL SAVE HER? 

‘ Hetp! help! help!” cried Mrs. Milton, 
wringing her hands os she ran along the bank, 
tripped up by « broken bualrush, and nearly sent 
head-foremost on her nose as she caught her foot 
fnaroot. “Oh, save her! Save her, my bonnle 
lamb! Heaven have mercy on us!” 

“Get out of the way!” cried George, the 
gardener’s boy, all bis usual respect for the house- 
keeper knocked out of him by his frant’c avzlety 
about his mistress. He rushed past. her, 
bounding over every obstacle that lay in his 
way with the activity of youth ; but faster still 
rushed the waters, as if eager to carry their 
lovely burthen far away from the resch of helping 
hands. 

Ralph Armitage was doing bis very best, and 
straining every nerve, bub the current was as 
strong as his own desire, and the white dress 
floated farther and farther away, like the blossom 
of a water-lily detached from its stem, 

If Jack Sartoris could have known that the 
wife whom he had so croelly misjudged was then 
drowning in the river which was so famfilar to 
him in his boyhood, and if the wish to come could 
have given him wings to fiy to her rescue, a 
hundred Lady Janee would not have kept him In 
London. 

His strong arms which had yearned after her 

so longingly would have been stretched to save 
ber; and when her brown head once rested 
on his breast, nelther a woman's teachery 
nor his own folly would ever have parted them 
ogain. 
Cyril Landon would have torn himself from the 
arms of his bride, and tried If pluck would not 
enable him to do as rauch for a dear old friend as 
snother man’s strength ; but thore who loved 
her so honestly and truly were far away from 
Violet Sartoria fn her hour of danger, And there 
was ouly one left—an acquaintance of yesterday 
—a dangerous friend for the future, if future 
there were, to stand between her and the death 
she had sought. 

A hoarse cry came from Webster and Milton 
as the white dress caught cn the top of a stake 
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in the river, and Violet’s slender form swirled 
round like a tangle of weeds, George jamped 
fn, though doubtfal of his own swimming 
powers; and Armitage struck ont with one 
supreme effort, and caughta long trail of hair 
which seemed to be floating towards bim in the 
water, 

The nexb moment shs was In his arms, and, 
breathless and almost overdone, he struggled to 
the bank, where Mrs, Milton, shaking like a leaf, 
stood ready to recelve her mistress, 

They gathered round her, tears running down 
the butler’s cheeks, and George blubbering like a 
baby, Ralph put them all aside, &s the houte- 
keeper sald afterwardr, ‘in a masterful manner ;” 
and as soon as he had recovered his breath, 
litted Violet in his arms as if she had been a 
child, and made hie way towards the house. Mre, 
Milton, in splte of her: elderly knees knocking 
together in a curious fashion, harried on fn front, 
Webster stood still to recover himself, and to 
wipe bia forehead. Gsorge ran to pick up Mr, 
Armi{tage’s coat and hat, Ralph for a few minutes 

alone 


was 

He looked down on the sweet face resting so 
unconsciously on his shoulder, and a thrill ran 
through his veins. 

Good Heavens! to think that this lovely girl 
belonged fn all the pride of her beauty to a man 
who had cast her off ! 

Was Sartorls mad to have such a wife, and not 
to love ber!—to leave her to the care and the 
friendship, and the tenderness, of any other 
man who might cross her path ? 

He ewore to himself that Sartoria—the hus- 
band who was no husband except In name—had 
lost all right to her, 

The blood rushed to his forehead as he stooped 
hie head, his eager lips burning to enatch a kiss, 

There was no one to sse—a large willow hid 
them both from the windows of the Priory; he 
told himagelf that he was not a man to be held 
back by a foolish ecruple, that he bad just saved 
her life ; but for him she would be as dead as 
the rose-leavee of a forgotten eummer; there- 
fore she belonged to him as much as if be had 
once put a elmple circle of gold upon her finger. 

He knew {0 was a cowardly thing to take 
advantage of her in her complete unconecious- 
ners, He knew that {tb would be a stain on his 
manhood, and yet he lent himself to the base 
desire, and bent his head so low that hfs breath 
must have fanned the deathly whiteness of her 
cheeks; and then his tardy conscience emote 
him, or the childlike parity of her face rebuked 
him, or that spark of chivalry which most men 
who are worthy of the name posses, kindled 
into vigorous life; anyhow, he drew back, 
ashamed of his coneclous baseness—drew back 
before bis \{pa had sullied the purity of hers, 

A minute later he had lald ber down on a sofa 
In the drawing room ; then the whole household 
gathered round In dismay. There was a hubbub 
of voices, as one remedy was suggested after 
another; and telegrams to different relations 
were discuszed, and somebody was sent In hot 
haste for the doctor, 

Mr. Armitege, to do him jant{co, never lost his 
head In a crisis, He gave directions, and helped 
Mre. Milton to carry them out. . 

He took one hand, and she the other, They 
moved each arm up aod down, and bent the 
small head forward on the cheat, never stepping 
til they were rewarded by the first flicker of 
life In the white face. 

When the doctor arrived heacknowledged that 
the same plan of action had been pursued that 
he himself would have adopted ff he had been 
on the spot, and sald that the patient had passed 
the first crisis. 

He looked very grave when Mre. Milton told 
him In hoarse whispers how. the so-called 
“accldent” had happened; and after examin- 
ing the blow on the forehead, sald that he did 
not think {t sofficlent to account for such an 
amount of mental disturbance, There was pro- 
bably some other cause In the background, He 
looked suggestively ad the falthfal old servant, 
brut che only shook her head and sighed. 

She knew nothing of the envelops found on 
the lawn, aod bad been utterly mystified as to 
the cause of that midnight run to the station ; 








bat whatever she had known she would have 
kept to hertelf, for nothing would have induced 
her to betray her mietresa’s confidence. 

The separation between husband and wife was 
® constant grief to ber, for she bad known Jack 
Sartorle when he was a boy, and had given him 
quite half of her heart before his forsaken wife 
appeared to carry cff the other. 

Her compassion belong excited by Violet's deso- 
late position, she watched over her with the teu- 
derness of a nurse rather than with the cold 
respect of an ordinary servant. She eppraved 
of Mr. Landon’s attentions to her mistress, aud 
was eure there was no harm in them, because 
he was the rector’s ward, and she knew him as 
well as if he had been a reguler inhabitant of 
Leighton ; but she looked at Ralph Armitage 
with « suspicious eye, as If he were a wolf with 
predatory fntentions on her peb lamb; and 
although he bad rendered to Violet the greatest 
services that a man can reader, she was anxious 


for him to take himeelf off before Lord and. 


Lady Mayne appeared upon the scene, 
sbe could explain that he was only there because 
he had missed his train; but Lady Mayne was 
eure bo ask why he was sleeping at the Priory at 
all, and then the whole story would come cut, 
and the Viscountess was sure to suspect some- 
thing dreadfal behind the scenes, 

Fall of there she made her way to 
the drawing-room, where Ralph Armitage was 
waiting for further news, and after telling him 
that Mrs. Sartorla was lying quite qulet, and 
there was every hope that she would fall into a 
comforting eleep, she began to hum and haw, 
and made hereelf very busy about arranging an 
antl-macaesar, 

Mr, Armitage looked at her, with a twinkling 
in his eye, perfectly understanding what she 
wanted to say, 

““T'vo beea studying ‘Bradshaw,’” he said, 
after a pause, “and FE don’) see how Lady 
Moyre can posalbly be here before a quarter to 
four id 


Tene, 


“No, sir, So I hear from Webster; but I 
wished to say,” looking down at the Albanian 
searf which did duty for an anti-macassar and 
hesitating, “if you are anxious to get back to 
town, there’s no occasion to trouble you to stay, 
that ie to say,” hurriedly, “I'll take care to 
explain to her ladyship exactly bow ib all 
happened. And no doubt bie lordship will write 
you a note to thank you for your goodness to 
the mistress this morning.” 

* And so you want to get rid of me?” witha 
quiet emile, 

Mrs, Milton started, aud looked shocked, as if 
she had been accused of marder, 

Don’t ever go to think such.a thing, sir,” 
very earnestly. “ Only a gentleman like you fs 
sure to have engagements, and there fe a train 
ate quarter to two, and if you like to go by It 
Webster will hurry with the lurch,” 


* You are good, As to luncheon, I don’t 
care about It; bat I'll take myself off, as you 
wish ft, Ooly I shall be awfally anxious to hear 


how your mistress fs going ov.” 

“Til send you a telegray myself, sfr, if you'll 
allow me,’ eagerly ; “if you'll take the trouble 
to write down your address.” 

He took a card out of his cave with the address 
of his clab upon ft, and put it on the table, with 
a sovereign to pay the minute expense, Then, 
after asking a few more questions abont the 
patient, he went out into the hail, ssying he 
would start at once, 

Bat both Webster and Mrs. Milton felt they 
conld not do enough for him, as he was going to 
bs #0 kind as to take himeelf away before the 
Viscountees’s arrival, and ineleted npon his éating 
some of the dainty Inocheon which had been 
prepared from the remains of the supper the 
night before, 

There was a curious smile on Ralph Armi- 
tege’s face as he walked through the pleasure- 
grounds of Priory. He felt as if he had 
stepped out ia ordinary life into an exciting 
drama, the plot of which he could not gueer, 
though be had played an important part fo f¢. 

Oaly yesterday morning he had grumbled 
excessively at belong dragged down to the 
country for a humdrum wedding, maintaining 


BREES 





that be had half a hundred en tes, which 
opght to have kept him in On; snd then 
the eight of a flower-like face, framed in a almpla 
grey bonnet, seemed suddenly to changes the 
village of Leighton into a terrestrial paradise . 
and London, with all its crowds and pleas 
faded into fusignificance beside ft, For some 
reason best known to himself, he did not go nesr 
hfe elster, so that Lady Jane was for a long tims 
auaware of Violet’s illness, Mr. Armitoge 
mentioned the scene by the river to no one, 
and Lady Mayne kept equally ailent, She knew 
how soon evil reporte were sptead, and hoy 
easily the delirium of brain fever. might te 
construed Into madness ; Bertie Msyne 
and Lady Stepleton were the only pecple who 
knew anything of the attempt a? suicide, besides 
the father and mother, and the man who had 
rushed to the rescue, 


Mre, Milton had done very unwieely when the 
borried Rupb Armitage away before Laiy 
Mayne arrived, Viscountess was curprised 
that be and his sister had slept at the Priory ; 
aghast at the thought that he had stayed behind 
when Lady Jane went up to town, ard very 
much cffended at his going away wither! 
stopping to explain matters to the anzlom 

rents, 


“Sueskiog away like that!" she sald to ber 
husband, when, after a pa I pease spent by 
the patient's bedside, they came down to the 
dining-room to partake of a-hurried dinner, "! 
tell you what It looks like, as if he didn’é dare to 
face us, There must be something we know 
nothing about fn the background.” 

“ From. what I've heard of Armitage’s character 
he’s not 4 man I could trust,” sald the Viscounr, 
with a tonch of annoyance In his tone, “I 
wonder where on earth Violet picked him up !” 

“Wherever she picked him up she needn't 
have broughd him home with her,” ssid his wife 
severely, “I can’t underetand it, ‘Violet used 
to be so very particular. I remember her telilog 
me that she never even invited euch an old 
friend as Cyril Landon to the house,” 

“That was carrying propriety unnecesearlly 
far. Why, bless me, Oyril was like a brother to 
her! I never heard euch nonsense. Bat we've 
never kncewn the whole story sbout Violet 
aud her Wretched husband. We've always 
taken {t for granted that he was the only one 
to blame; but, depend upon it, if there 
bad nod been faults on beth sides, the poor irl 
would have confided In you long ago. No 
woman could hold her tongue year after year 
unless she had a thundering good reason for 
doing so.” 

Lady Mayne shook hor head and sighed, ss her 
thoughts went back to the day of her daughters 
marriage, and she remembered what a bsppy 
future she had dreamt of for her eldest 


1. 

Those bright hopes were blasted at once, ant 
now, after thisescapade with Ralph Armitoge, 
soclety would be certain to se’z2 upon the ouce 
spotless name, and weave a scandal! round it. 

What would Bertie say when he arrived by the 
firet trein he could catch ? 








CHAPTER X!, 
THE FIRST DOUBT. 


“Grvg him back to me!” cried Violet, with 
pwehed lips, as her head tossed restlesely on her 
pillow ; aod ber lovely eyes, bright with fever, 
wandered from face to facs, as {ff trying 2 
compel an answer to her piteous cry, " Ob, g've 
him back! Hark! hark! hes calling me! I 
know he's here, I hear his step; les me go *¢ 
him, let me go 1” 

Then she would raise bervelf up, and try © 
throw off the clothes, preparatory to jumping 00° 
of bed, but her mother laid detaining hand 
upon her shoulder, and Mre, Milton, with the 
tears running down her cheeks, stood clove by 
the bedalde ready to stop her mistress from any 
rash action. 


The trained nurse was on the other side of 
the bed watching “the case” with an limpet 
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tarbable expreesion on her pleasant, careworn 


tbe Viscount was in the dressing room with 
his son, & good looking young fellow of abant aix- 
and-twenty. 

Each had a newspaper fo his hand, but neither 
much of Ite contents, for that plreous voice 
the next room was all absorbiog in its wild, 
t appeal. Andas tho father aud b-other 
StS tiie ane 
against the absent husband, who had deserted 
bride on her wedding-day, and brought her to 
this desperate position, 

Neither would have stirred a hand 20 let him 


fi 


him, either in the clab or the street; but thar 
weuld nob do him much harm, .n4 probably would 
nos cost him e moment’s uncsasiness. 

And yet he remembered the time when he 
considered Jack Sartoris as the bes: fellow out, 
and thought bis sister lucky to get such an 
i ‘on 

ceording to what he remembered of he 
would have sald that he was Serdoss teats 
world to cast off a girl who had trusted herself to 
him without the most ample and the direst 
amount of cause, 


di:covered something terrible about her, which 
he was too chivalrous to divalge ; but as to Violet 
be could take his oath that there was nothing 
queer about her, 

She was as pure as the daisies on the lawn, 
with no more thought of fll In her innocent heart 
than In 8 child of six, 

He had been so proud of her when she first 
came out, and one man after another fell head 
over ears {a love with his pretty sister, 

He considered then that no one was good 
enough for her except Jack Sartoriz, aud he told 
ls mother that she would have the best son-In- 
pene marl 

His co in his friend never falled him, 
thl the startling news reached the home circle 
that the bride was with her aunt at Millefleurs, 


sans Same 
¢ remembered {b allas if {t had been yester- 
day—his mother's teare 

wale wae 5 » his father’s anger, the 


It wae changed; but she though) ft just as 
handsome as ever, although in a different style, 
and it had a charm for her still that none other 
posseased, aud she was just as wickedly anxious 
as éyar to keep him away from the only woman 
who had @ right to his affections. 

She told herself that he had been stolen from 
her, and with this salve to her consclence went 
on, adding evasion to evasion till the ovasions 
grew into downright Mes, and the Mes Into 
grossesd treachery. 

Perfectly honest and straightforward himeelf, 
hs trusted her completely. Cyril Landon’s 
marriage atartied him almost into distrust ; bat, 
as we have seen, Lady Jane with her cnnning 
tongue turned the event to her own advantage. 

** You are certain that blow on the head was 
not serfous?” he said earnestly, looking down 
into her face with a searching glance that made 
her voice falter. It was so hard not to tell the 
whole truth when under the fire of hie eyer. 
She moved her own away from hie before she 
answered, 


" Quite certaln—I saw her myzelf this morn- 

sieeping like a healthy child; and, as I told 
| you, I passed the whole night at the Priory, 80 I 
ought to know somethiog about I+.” 

“To was very good of you”—gratefully, “I 
am glad the poor child has one friend to look 
afcer har. I hope it didn’t put you to great fn- 
convenience? You had your brother with you, 
I believe ¢” 

“ Last night—yes ; but I had to come up all 
by myself,” her eyebrows pathetically, 
“and I didn’t Itke 1+.” 

“* How was thatt’’ quickly. 

“*Bacause my brother liked the Pclory too 
much to leave it.” 

* He etayed behind #’* hie voice shaking with 
concentrated regs. ‘'Then I thfak the sooner I 
run down the better,” stooping to pick up his 
eT the part of a watch. 


She saw the mistake she had made, and 
hastened to retrieve it.’ 

“Nonsense! He only missed his train, the 
lazy fellow! You would not find him ff you 
went; and you would do your wife any amount 
of harm. There will be nothing to keep him— 
that old woman with the substantial wales won't 
let her mistress leave her room, you may be sure 
of that—and he would only feel horribjy dull 
downetaire, with no one to speak to.” - 

“ Sclll I think I shall go.” 

She rose in great excitement, her light eyes 
absolutely glittering with esg rness. 

. Go, and kill — bape you von. oes 
eeplog away from years, aud m 

her the talk of London, rash helter.skelter down 

to see her when she has jast had a bad fall, and 

the slightest excitement might turn her brain. 

Do you want to see her fo a madhouss!”’ 


doggedly. “Tm aslck to death of this lonely 
of life, And now that Landon’s out of the 


TR Od oh Usined—tee bow teigt Dies bis 


of 
It there was a reason for you to turn your back on 
ou wife six years ago, isn't there a reason still! 
ave you seen the present Mrs. Landon? A 
girl es thin as a lathe, with consumption painted 
on her cheeks, She will soon be removed to 
sphere after having served as a boffer 


scandal for a time?' 
to the flaffy surface 
a fool to come 


FEES il 
lia! 
He 
rat 
i 

: 
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a 
, with this woman’s deceltfal words pouring 
his unwilling ears? 
Tell me »” hie deap volcs nob so 
a" asual; “has she ever seomed to want 
me ’ 

Lady Jane was silent for a whole minute. She 
remembered Violet’s intense eagerness about that 
envelope, because there was her husband’s hand- 


ge 





— upon It, : 





rested like a blight on the lovely face ; and yet, 
remembering all this, she looked away from him, 
ag she answered, with affected carelessness,-— 

“If she really wants you, I think she consoles 
herself pretty well.” 

* You mean that she plays on the plano, She 
was always fond of that, and she still enjoys 
sketching t"’ 

Asa matter of fact Lady Jane was not aware 
that Violet had ever touched elther pencil or 
paint brusb, but ehe had a fertile mind, and 
f{ostantly Imagined the circumstances to be as she 
wished them to be. Therefore che answered 
reflectively, — 

" Ae to sketching, I daresay she likes {b very 
well when she has somebody pleszant always at 
hand to put the finlehing touches, or say a word 
about the lighteand shadows ; and there fs nothing 
80 nice as to play to thoroughly sppreciative 
listener. Cyril, you know, is as musical as a 
young Beethoven.” 

* 1 did not know it,” bitterly, “ Pray, is hean 
artist as well?” 

“Of course he is, and nothing delights him 
more than to have a pretty woman for his 
pupil.” 

“By Heaven! ff I caught him teaching my 
wife |” frownlog angrily. 

“ Bat then you wouldn’t catch him,” quietly ; 
and after a pause she added, — 

“ When are you off sgain}” 

He bit his ip, s9 he Jeant hfs elbow against the 
mantelpiece, A glimmer of distrust crossed his 
mind. Was it possible that Lady Jane, for some 
reason of her own, wished to keep him separated 
from his wife ? 

Bat what reason conld there be for such a wish 
-——supposing she liked him asshe used to seven or 
eight years ago } 

It was not a liking which could last through 
one long year after the other ; and even supp ing 
that ft had lasted, fs would do hor no good to 
keep them apert. 

Even if she were base encugh to desire it she 
could derive no benefit from 10, for he could nob 
marry her, and he would: only go away, and she 
mn never see him from year's end to year's 


It wae a shameful thing to doubt her, when 
she was the on!y one of his friends who bad the 
womaniinese to thick of him in his loneliness, 
and to send him tidings of his poor wife. 

He crossed the room hastily, and stood before 
ero whilst she dropped almost trembling into a 
chair, 

"You wouldn't decaive mo, would you, Lady 
Jane?" 

“ Dacelve you!” she gaeped, feellog like a con- 
spicator unmasked. 

He was ashamed of the thought even as he 
spoke {b out. 

“You have no [ll-fecling against the poor 
girit” 

“Jack, you insult me!” starting to her feet 
and quivering with fright and excitement, taking 
refuge in rage, as many a ocraftier plotter 
bas done before when pressed by an awkward 

neation, 

" Forgive me. I was a brate,’ overcome with 
compunction, “bat I'm so bothered ; ‘pon my 
word I scarcely know what I'm esying ;”’ and he 
wrang her hand fn a hearty grasp, to show his 
penitence and his undonbting trust for the 
fature. Then he took up his hat, and went ont 
of the room, leaving Lady Jane alone with her 
conscience | 


CHAPTER XIt. 
4 CRIME, 

Viotzet Sartoris lay for a long tims in the 
cheerfal bedroom where Lady Jans had seen her 
hovering between life and death. The same cry 
was always on her lips, whenever suffering from 
an access of delirlum. The name which Lady 
Mayne bad grown to hate was always ringing in 
her ears. Driven almost to distraction, she would 
have sent for the man who had brought this 
trouble and anxiety upon them if she had known 
that he was in England. Sometimes che though 
they ought to send for bim in any case, and 
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then, imagining that perhaps he might be at the 
farthest éxtremity of Siberia, if the summons 
ever reached him, and he answered it In person, 
he might arrive to find his wife quite weil, and 
the pride of the whole Mayne family would have 
been lowered for nothing. To ask him to come 
back would be so dreadfal, and she wonld be so 
much more comfortable without him, In fact she 
felt that she could not sa the Idea of his 
bistiog on one side of her daughter, and herself 
on the other, and taking the management of the 
sick-room out of her hands into his own, 
iv would be difficalt even to stay in the eame 
house with him after all that had passed, eepe- 
cisily as the Pelory was his property, and never 
had reaily balonged to bis wife. So thab when 
Lord Meyne conscientiously enuggested that 
perhaps Sartorie onght to bs sent for, the idea 
was scouted at once by Bertie and Gertrade, as 
wellas by his wife. Gertrade had done her duty 
by ber family, and married a young Esl not long 
after Violet's ill-starred union, 

Her husband, Lord Woodbridge, was iaveterate 
fo his anger against the man whoby his extraordl- 
nary conduct had caueed such havoc to his sister- 
io-law's peace, If he didn’t want to have her, why 
did he ask her to marry him? Way should he 
pick out such an innocent girl as Violet Mayne, of 
irreproachable antecedents, of aristocratic birth, 
“f unusual beauty, to cast a slar upon her in the 
firat hoars of thelr short-lived unfon? Lord 
Woodbridge had no patience with auch a ruffisn ; 
and of course his pretty wife, who was 80 
desperately fond of her sister, hated Jack 
Sartorls with a fierceness that was not natural 
to one of her gentle diepori fon. She was always 
saying, witha flash of her blae eyes, that if she 
could meet him she would give him a plece of her 
mind ; but as she never met him, he still went 
about unharmed, 

The tears rolled down her cheeks as she heard 
Violet calling for him so wildly ; but instead of 
trylog to satiafy her she only took it asa farther 
proof of her wandering mind and said, '' Pcor 
dear ! she wouldn’) want him if she knew what 
ehe wae about!” 

Thus ib was that those who loved her best, as 
well as the one who hated her mest, fought 
against ihe unhappy wife's true Intereat, Over 
that sick bed, peace might have been made be- 
tween the two almost without an explanatior. 

Jack Sartorls loved her too truly not to be 
touched by her wasted cheeks and haggard eyes. 
At the firet eight of her poor little face, which 
when he last saw it was so bright with beauty 
and youth, he would have taken her to his heart, 
and asked for nothing better than to keep her 
there for ever, 

Bat {b was not to be, for mistaken affection 
and a woman's hatred, born of jealousy, strove 
egainst it, 

Lady Jane, when she heard that Violet was Ill, 
trembled, and lay awake night after night, bat 
yet she kept the newe to herself; and only told 
him that the Msynes had eetablished themselves 
at the Pcfory, which she koew was enough to 
prevent him from going down, 

She was in a fever to get him out of London | 
and yet ft was a delight to have him dropping fn 
day after day, though it was only to talk over 
the old topic, which she hated with all her heart. 

Very few of his friends knew he was In town ; 
and his appearance was so altered that when he 
went to the Carlton nobody recognised him— 
not even the porter, whose duty [b was never to 
forget the face.of a members 

The yellow fever which he had caught In New 
Ocleans, and of which he had nearly died alone, 
amongst atrapgers, had changed him completely. 
He lost all his hair, and when Ib grew sgain the 
bright golden chestnut had changed to a shade 
that wae nearly black; added to which, Instead 
of only having a heavy moustache on his short 
upper lip, he grewa beard which covered up 
entirely the lower part of his face. The fever 
could not take his aby of festure from him, 
bot the brightness of bis complexion had gone ; 
and instead of looking, as before, a handsome 
example of an Eaglishman, he might almost 
have been taken for a Spaniard or Italian, except 
for the cut of his hat. 
din bis great unselfishness he kept away from 








his own people, lest they might question him 
about his wife, and from his silence suspect some- 
thing to her disadvantage. 

Ab last, tired of London without the usual 
crowd of friends, bringing with them a list of 
engagements, which though sometimes a bore 
to keep gave him a pleasant feeling of being 
in request, he made up his mind to start for 


B:;fore leaving Eogland he would ran down to 
Farndon Court in Devonshire, and he would write 
a letter to his wife, offering to come back to her, 
to let bygones be bygones, without one word 
about the pasb; without requiring a single 
promalee for the future if only sne would frankly 
confess that she wanted him. 

From her answer he must learn what he most 
wanted to know-——-whether she still had a shred 
of love for bim, 

Unfortunately on his way to the post he called 
on Lady Jane, and told her of his intention. 

She turned as white as her own handkerchief, 
and for a mioute was dumb, knowing that if 
the letter once reached Violet's hands all her 
plans would be upset, and her treachery would 
be exposed fn the eyes of the man she loved so 
recklessly. 

After that one minute, when she felt utterly 
steggered, her presence of mind returned. He 
had taken the letter ont of his pocket, and was 
studying the address as if it had a fascination 
for him. 

He was ao absorbed that he never noticed Lady 
Jane's agitation, or that she went up to an orna- 
mental little writing-table, and took another 
letter from Inside a blotting- book. 

* You want it to go by the half-past four 1” 
she sald, glanclog at the clock. 

"Yes, 1 have a fancy for posting 1b myself,’’ 
rising from hie seat, as if on the point of 


departure, 

“'T can understand that !” with a forced emile; 
“ bat you know It will be qaite safe if I send it 
by George ; and my mother really wants to speak 
to you. She told me to keep you if you happened 
to look in, as she wants to ask your advice about 
Ned Cilnton.” 

She rang the bell as she spoke, 

‘* What about him 1” 

" He is thinking of trying farming in Virglofa, 
and she thought you could tell us if there was 
any chance of success.” 

‘I know very listle about it, Ove farmer told 
me that for three years hia crops had been ruined 
by a succession of floode, so he was trying his 
band at horse-dealing, and making money by it 
too. You can tell Lady Oidthorpe.” 

“No, I can’t tell her !” hurriedly. “ She never 
trusts my messeges; ehe says I always forget, 
Here’s George ; give me the letter.” 

She almost snatched it from his hand, and 
went quickly towards the footman without 
waitiog for him to come up to her. 

Oa her way she slipp2d Sartorle’s letter Into 
her pocket, and it was the other one which she 
had taken from the blottlog-book, which she gave 
to George with strict directions to post ft atonce, 
and come back end tell ber if {b were really in 
time, Then she returned to Jack, her heart 
beating fast with excitemend. 

“You see nothing can be safer than that. I 
only told him to let me know if it were In time, 
in order to satisfy you. D2 sit down ; my mother 
will be here directly.” 

He sat down, feeling rather cross, and as if 
he had done a foolfeh thing ; but he told himself 
that there was no reason why the Oldthorpe’s 
footman should not take his letter os safely as 
himself, and that he was really s fool to be so 
fidgety. 

He was so absorbed with his own reflections 
that he noticed nothing odd fn Lady Jane’s 
mavner, though her thoughts seemed to be 
straying unaccountably, for she answered some 
of his questions quite wrong. 

Lady O.dthorpe did not appear for such a long 
time that he was tired of waiting for her, and 
went away with a strange feeling of dlesatiefac- 
tion clinging to bim. 

As soon as he was gone Lady Jane drew the 
letter from her pocket, took {t out of the envelope, 
and tore it straight across—resisting the tempta- 





cee 


tion to read it—as if 1b mattered much whether 
she read it or nob, when she had been 20 base as 
to steal it ! 

Her eyes flashed with rage and triomph » 
with slow, deliberate malice she tore the words 
of peace and forgiveness into undecipherable 
atoms, VG 

Her better angel kept whispering in her ear 
that this was » fiendish act, only worthy of the 
lowest of her sex; but she would not ifeten. Hu 
hatred was burning more fiercely than the flame 
with which she consumed the scrape on the pretty 
patoted tiles Inelde the fender, 4 

Her face wae flushed, her brain tn a fever, 
her hande cold and clammy. She stood !n the 
ne a boudoir like some statute of 

usa, 





At her feet lay the happiness of two lives. In 

her hands, but a few minutes before, she held the 
links which were to bind them together ; now by 
her own act she bad separated them perhaps for 
ever. 
And there was something else beyond this— 
whether above or below one can scarcely say. She 
had taken the irrevocable step ; she had chosen 
evil instead of good. From comparative iano- 
cence she had planged with one bonnd into crime, 
She had dipped her arfstocratic hands not into 
blood, but into the mire which clings and solls, 
and breeds corruption, 

For a moment she triumphed In her slo, and 
laughed aloud ; but the sound of her own laughte: 
startled her, and the nolse of an opening door 
made her shake like a convicted thief. 

She had deceived Jack Sartorls, she had cruelly 
{njared his young wife ; but she had not daped 
her conscience, and In the silences of the night, 
when there was no music or conversation to 
distract her, she knew herself for the contempti- 
ble sinner that she was—and yet she was farther 
off from penitence than ever. 


eee 


OHAPTER XUL 
A BRIGHT IDBA. 


Lapy Starrsron prided herself on her {nde- 
pendence, and would not acknowledgs the: she 
was bound to drag a companion with her wher- 
ever she went, decause she happened to be the 
widow of a peer. Therefore she appeared at the 
Priory by one train, and her maid by suother; 
and she shocked Lidy Mayne by driving up to 
the door alone in a common cab ! 

After a long vielt to the sick-room she came 
out, her lips preased together with the conscious. 
ness of a firm resolution. What this resolution 
was she confided to no one, but buried it as 
deeply as possible in her own breast. 

“As soon asthe poor girl fs a litle better 
you must leb her come down with me to Somer- 
setehire, and I engage to return her to you 
perfectly healthy and perfectly happy before the 
autumn.” 

**Healthy I hope she may be, but hsppy— 
never—so long as that wretched hustand of hem 
existe!” sald Lady Mayne, with a sigh. “02! 
why didn’t we koow what was to follow when ws 
gave our consent so easily! I had a foreboding 
of something dreadfal all the time.” i 

** I can’t say I had,” sald Lady Stapleton, wish 
asmile, “I took a fancy to Jack the moment I 
saw him: and even now I can’t help thinking 
that he fs under some delusion, or he never would 
have behaved so extraordinarily.” at 

“Hie te stihen 0 teenie se 0 ae i = 
Lady Ms im patiently. oO mast 5 
the ‘hems of” his death give me tlncere 
pleasure, 


“My dear Mary !" and Lady Stapleton looked 
quite thocked, although she knew that the gentlest 
of mothers will turn fierce when the happloes 
of a child fs Ipjared. 

She did not stay very long at the Priory ; bat 
she heard a great deal in of the absent 
master ps the apa old ares es, 
Milton, who was on t ; 
told story after story, plainly abowed that, 
fostead of always having been a monster, there 
was time when Jack Sartoris was kind-bearte 
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fallow, ever ready to give a helping hand to apy- 
ated Soeputee dered these traits of 

Lady Sta pondered over a 
Pe cw Aes and found it hard to reconcile them 
with his treatment of her niece, More than ever 
she longed for s personal interview with him, 
feeling sure that afew worde wonld set every- 
thing right; but she did not see her way to it. 
She could have gone to his bankers and found 
ont his address—that was not her difficulty ; bub 
she felt that lt would be beneath her dignity as 
the sleter of Lord Mayne to take the first step 
towards a reconcillation. And yet on the day she 
left her heart was so wrung with pity for her 
niece that she vowed bo herself, ifan opportunity 
came in her way, nothing should induce her to let 
it allp, even if the whole Mayne family rose vp 
in anger egainsd her, 

Fall of undefined projects, she came up to 
town, and on arriving at Victoria Station was so 
deep in thought that she got ont of the train 
before Ib had stopped, She would bave had a 
serious fall if a gentleman who was standing on 
the platform had not darted forward and caught 
her literally in his arms. 

“ Lady Stapleton !” he exclaimed, in surprise; 
and then he sbooped to pick up a sunshade which 
she bad dropped, and she recovered enough 
breath to 

" You have the advantsge over me,” she said, 
with a courteous emile, '' Your pame has slipped 


w astern, as he drew himself up 
stiffly, R his hat, he said siowly, “ Jack 
Sartoris, . much at your service,” And 
feeling that she probably looked upon him os the 
greatezs scoundrel that ever went anhung, he 
turned away without any farther proffer of help, 
Bat Lady Stapleton, when she saw an oppor- 
— generally knew how to grasp It, 

“ Mr. Sartoris,” she said, faintly, “ would you 
do me @ further kindness and put me into a 
brougham, if you can find one?” 

Instantly his face brightened, Evidently there 
wat one member of the Mayne family who did 
not regard him as an ontcast, and he went in 
search of e carriage with alacrity. 

When he had found one, put. her Into It, seen 
po sehr cdl cae on the box, &., 

was marching o: in in & great hurry ; 
but she looked out of the window end eald,— 

" Are you really the Mr, Sartoris who married 
my _— ‘carte ve a bit like Sn ii 

“Tam that as I suppose you call . 
with a short laugh; “but I had a fever ont 
there, which charged my sppearance, though 
unfortunately nob on Aegan; 4 A pity I didn’t 
die—I'm sure you kk 20,” trying: futilely to 
make 8 ‘ole in the platform with his stick. 

Lady Srapleton thought of her sfster-in-law’s 
hasty wish, and more heartily than she 
otherwise would have done,— 

‘*T'm sure I don’t, Mr, Sartor’s. Will you 
think It very odd if I ask you to call upon an old 
woman like myself ab the Buckingham Palace 
Hotel at four to-morrow?” 





say In diplomacy, and {t voald be an uncomfort- 
able moment for all three. 

Lady Stepleton was about five-and-forty, of a 
rather imposing presence, with a good-looking, 
fair, aristocratic face, and an exceedingly charm- 

manner, 
was Gressed very handecmely in silver- 
grey, and wore a cap of delicate lace on her 
glosey brown hair. 

Altogether she was a pleasand specimen of 
English womanhood, and eo Jack Sartoris found 
her when he was ushered into her comfortable 
sitting-room at the hour named. 

She received him with ao certain amount of 
reserve at first, which she considered only due to 
her brother’s family. Bat this gradually gave 
wey before the charm cf his simple manuer, 

They talked long and gravely, the discus- 
sion only interrupted by the ar:ival of tes. 
Over the tea w more confidentia!, and she 
elicited the fact that he had written to his wife a 
rt ago, which proved conclusively that he 
wi for peace. She was exulting over this, 
whilst he was gloomily remembering that to his 
last appeal he bad received no avswer. 

“Bat, my dear Mr, Sartoris, how could you 
expect fo” she exclaimed, cheerfully. The poor 
girl has been on a sick bed ever since her accident ; 
and, really, ab one time we were afraid that she 
would never get over it. 

*' She bas been fll?” hoarsely, whilet the blood 
rushed up into his face, and his heart stood stil’. 

“Ti? Ishould she had. And you were 
Sees and Aan A ang” ne Lg ae 
v growing re al, “ Fancy if ashe 
died, and this quarrel had never been ended! ’ 

There was a silence, during which the noise of 
the trsffic onteide was the only sound fn the 
room. Then Sartoris drew s deep breath, and 
sald, huekily,— 

© What do you say of those who kept the news 
from me! Good Heavens! when I think of It,” 
clenching his hands, whilet the veins of his fore- 
ead swelled like small roper. ‘' They call them- 
selves Chrietians, and behave with the cruelty of 


an’ ” 

“TI don’t agree with hal coldly, ‘You had 
cast the poor girl off. Ib wasn’t for them to call 
you—it was for you to go.” 

“I would have gone if she bad shown the 
smallest sign of wanting me. Bat year after 
ear I heard sufficient to keep me away,’ with 
tterness, as he stared dully at the 


Lady Stapleton looked at him reflectively. 

* What do you mean ? Violet has lived like 5 
recluse ; secing no one—golpg nowhere.” 

* A recluse who gives dances, with no one to 
chaperon her.” 

‘Ah! I heard of that escapade. It was the 
night Ogril Landon’s wedding. You must 

was ® good deal of excitement to 

worked off |” 


soornfal look flashed from his eyes, and 

his expression changed. He remembered 
since he had seen {tb that emall brown head 
been In danger ; and in a voice that vibrated 

a be — ne every dotall. 
ly Stapleton gave afull and graphic account 
the ones’ oben Violet fell into the 
accident, as she supposed-—the true 

belog from her till now, when she 
creeping to life, looking lke a ghost of 
former self ! : 
He listened with his heart in bis eyes, hanging 
every word, absorbed with the thought that 
young wife might actually have gone to the 
which is never broken, whilst he was In 
mdon ouly a few miles from her, 
Lady Stapleton soon saw that he was as anxlous 
anyone could be to make up the quarrel ; and 
are es idea flashed into her mind by 
which b ib could be effected. 

She pond over it for some time, wondering 
whether if {t would bear the light of day, or 
whether it was too ridiculously likes play. Before 
Jack Sartoris took his leave she could not reslet 
the temptation of imparting it to him. 

To her he caught at it eagerly, and 
soon their were drawn closer together, and 
ea volces lowered to the most confidential 


if! 


PEES F3 AnH 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 








TOWLE'S’2"BILES 


FEMALE S,. 


QUICELY CORRECT AL TRREGULARITIFS, REMOVE ALT. 
OBSTRUCTIONS, and relieve the distressing symptoms so 
prevalent with the sex, Boxes,i/14 & 2/9 (contains three 
times the quantity), of ali Chemists, Sentanywhere 
on receipt of 15 or 34 stamps, by EB. T. TOWLE & Co 
ufacturers, Dryden 8t., Nottingham 
Peware of Imitations, injurious and wort! ’-ss 


HEARSLEY’ Sicovears eepuraree 


WIDOW WEELCH'S' 
» FEMALE PILLS. 














the 
and originalarein White Paper Wrappers. Bores, is 14. and 
iste. 26, 9d. box contains three times the pills 


$s, 92. 
Or 14 or Metamps, by the makers, ©. and G. EBA RY 
17, Mouth tress, Wentudastes, “Geid in the Colonics 


HAVE YOU TRIED 
KEATING'S LOZENGES 
FOR YOUR COUGH ? 





> 

ANY DOCTOR WILL TELL YoU “there is 
no better Cough Medicine.’"~—One dives 
relief: if you suffer from cough try them 
but once: they will eure, and they will 
not injure four health ; an increasingeale 
of over 60 years is a certain test of their 
value. Sold in 15)d. tins, 


















“No shape but this can piewe your 
inty eye,” —Shakespeare, 
EXQUISITE MODELS. 
ERFECT FIT. 
GUARANTEED WEAR. 


\tY & 
\DIAGONAL SEAM 


CORSETS. 


Wii not eplit in the Seams nor tear 

Made in White, Black, and 

allthe Fashionable Colours and 

Shades in Italian Cloth, Satin, 
and CoutiL 


4/ll, 5/11, 6/11, 7/11 
per pair and upwards. 
PA a ge og owl 
and Ladies’ Ou on 








Gotppsaters, by hammering, can reduce gold 
leaves so thin that 282 900 muat be Jaid on each 
other to produce the thickness of anhkkch. They 
are go thin that, if formed Into a book, 15 000 
would only occupy the spa@p of a slogle leaf of 
common paper. 

Tw the water one finds various creatures that 
are not possessed of sufficient energy to do thelr 
own travelling, and so calmly impound someshirg 
elee to ach as steed. The remors, or sucking- 
fish, thinks nothing of a thoussnd-mile trip 
fastened tight on the back of a shark or the hull 
of a abip, and when it lets go never dreams of 
offering a fare, or even so much as » thank- 
you, 
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SOSbER 





“Ie would be a fresh start, wouldn't Ib?” she 
gald, when at last he stood up to go; “andif fb 
falle we shall only be where we were before. 
Miad, not a soul must know of ib!” holding up 
her finger. “Everythiog depends on the most 
profound secrecy |'’ 

“ You may count on me to hold my tongue. I 
can't say how grateful I am to you, Lady Sraple- 
don,” as he preased her hand, 

“Nobatall, It will be quite a piece of fun. 
Tehall enjoy fb Intensely, and I shall expect an 
{ovitation to Farndon Court for Christmas,” 

“You won't need an invitation! You know 
you'll be always welcome ; if only——,” witha 
deep-drawn breath, 

"Keep up your courage! All will come right 
ic the end |” 

With this cheerful admonition she parted from 
him at the door, and he went down the steps of 
the hotel with a new hope In his heart, What 
would come of it he could not tell, bat {> was 
something to have one ray of comfort in the 


gloom. 
(To be continued.) 








FACETLA. 


Tar Birospg: “Did he bid you lovg a fare- 
wellt” Toe Branette: “Yes; from 9 PM, 
antll 2 a Mm, 

Tax Boss: ‘'So you want a job, do you? 
What can you do?” Applicant: “ Nothing In 
particalar—bat then work Is not’ so much an 
object ae good wages.” 

"I pisown you !" cried theangry psrent, “I 
shall cut you off with a shilliog!"” “ Yea, sir,” 
ceplied theerring son mockly. ‘‘ And may I have 
the shilling now ?"’ 

Witus: *' Did you propose to my slater last 
night t’’ Featherstone : “ Eh—ah } Why, Willie!” 
Wille: “Cause everybody In the house has been 
guylog the life owt of her,” 

Sune : '' You seem to be very much interested in 
that couple in the middle of the floor.” He: 
Yos ! look ab them and see {f you can figure. out 
which it fa that can't dance,” 

Boarpxr: ‘ You made me pay in advance ab 
firat because wasastranger. That was all right, 
Babiam notastraogernow.” Landlady: "No; 
I know you now,” 

‘I am qililng to do anything,” said the app!l- 
eautfor work. ‘*A\l right," said the hard-hearted 
merchant, ‘ Please close the door behind you 
when you go ont,” 

Houssanp: “ Didn’t you tell that cook I wanted 
my breakfast directiy?” Wife: “I did.” ‘And 
what did she esy?"’ ‘Said that we all have our 
disappointments.” 

Torsx: “That slender Miss Simpson looks 
like a very delicate girl.” Wopsy; “Oa, I don’t 
koow ; she must have a good deal of strength to 
squeezs her walst tn like that.” 

Nei: "I thonght you sald May’s fancé was 
@ white-haired octogenarian?! His hair Is jet 
black.” Belle: “ Ah, that’s what be meant, then, 
when he sald he would dye for her.” 

Korrozn: “'I Cannot Make Him Smile’” (read- 
tug the title of her poem). “ You want to make 
him smile bad, eh?” Miles Violet (with indig- 
nant inflection): “Sir]” Editor: “Show him 
your poem,” 

Jongs: “That was a fierce fight you had with 
Gassle, He claioxes he beat you.” Cholly: "Oa, 
the bostah! It's twae he wumpled my cwavat 
dweadfally, bat when {t was all ovah his collah 
waa loa fwightful state.” 

‘* An! George,” she sighed, “ do you remember 
how we used to sit on ona chair a> papa’s!” 
© That was all ight at papa’s,”’ repiled practical 
Gorge; “bat Pa not agolag to forget thess 
chairs coz} me good money.” - 

Mas, Ciosisiaa: “Bat, Henry dear, fo this 
photograph you have but ons babton on your 
coat.” Me. Cinbleigh: “Thank goodneas you’ve 
noticed ic atlazt! Taat’s why I bad the photo- 
graph taken.” 


"Y opren wonder jost what she thinks of me,” 
sald the young married man. ‘It is sasy to 
fiad out,” sald the elderly married man. "Jost 
ait down on her hat, and she will tell you what 
she thinks of you in less than a minute.” 

Tue Oxp Stacer: “ Young man, if you would 
be successful, you must do two thingy, First, 
ges some enemies.” Tae Aspirant: “ And 
sscoud?!” The Old Stager: “Second, {irritate 
them so that they will make you prominent.” 

“Do you see that very ordinary- man 
over there?” “Yes! what of in?” “He's a 
mtn with a history.” ‘ Aman with a history ! 
What has he ever done?” “Nothing at ail. 
He's selling the history by subscription.” 
HussanD: "Toles ts really an awfally good 
photograph of you, I must put it somew 
where I can always see {t.” Wife (sarcastically) : 
* Yes, my dear ; I'll give you a small frame for 
is, and you can hang {> up in the smoking-room 
at the clab.” 

Mamma: “Haas Mr, Dorrance given you any 
reason to believe that he means buelness 1" 
Ciara: ** Business! I should think he did mean 
business! I'm aick of the word business, All 
he has talked about the last three times he 
been here was papa’s buelness,” - 

Customer: "*I bought thia came of you 
yesterday, and you sald the handle was genaine 
ivory ; bat I find {0's Imftation.” Shopman: 
“Indeed? Why, I order my goode direct from 
Ceylon ; but it’s mot impossible, of course, that 
the elephants there wear falee tusks,” 

Catier : “* Land sakes! How late itis.” Mre. 
Sabarb : "Ob, you mustn’t go by that clock. It’s 
two hours fast.” Caller: ‘ Why don’t yon set {ft 
right?” Mcs, Saburb: “ Horrors, not Don’t 
touch it. Tnat’s the clock my husband catches 
trains by.” J 

Tue professor who thought his system was 
running down asked hie old enemy, the doctor, 
to prescribe for him. “ All the medicine you need,” 
sald the doctor, after listening to a recital of the 
symptoms, “is a tonic in the shape of fresh air.” 
“Well,” responded the professor, slightly tr- 
Iteted, ‘‘ what is the shapes of fresh alr?” 

Szezxer: “* understand that Mies, Woodby has 
become affianced to old Bondmaa, the septva- 
genarian banker.” Sageman: “It’s a faci.” 
Seeker: “I wonder what fofiuence induced her 
to take the step!” : It wasn’t ao 
question of influence at all, my boy; {t was one 
of efiiaence,” 

Scexz: Barber's shop. Tonsorlal artist (sur- 
veying his victim): ‘' Your har fe getting very 
thin, eir.” Victim : " Yes; I've been treating 
it with antifas. I never liked stout hair.” “ You 
really should put something on 1i,” ‘So I do— 
every morning.” “May I ask what!” “ My hat.” 
The rest was silence, 

He; “Why don’t you wear your new bonnet, 
my deer?” She: ‘Os, there's something 
wrong with fb, and I can’s find out what fb fs,” 
He: ‘*Then how do you know there is some- 
thing wrong with it?" She: * Allthe women in 
the neighbourhood say fb is too lovely for any- 
thing.” 

Mas. Hicustowsr: “ Don’s forget, my dear, 
that in conversation the faterest must not be 
allowed to flag.” Clara: “ Batl’m sore Ido my 
best,mamma.”’ Mrs, Highblower: “ May be #0 ; 
bub while the pianists was playing I thought, 
once or twice, that I detected you listening to 
him 


Ma. Newiyrwep (struggling to carve the first 
turkey bis wife has ever cooked): "I say, Mary, 
the bones In this bird are as brittle as filate. 
Jast you hear the knife grit.” Mcs. Newlywed 
(almost crying with anger): “You must be 
against the shelle, John! “Shells?” “ Yes, 
Joha, Don’t you remember that you asked me to 
staff the turkey with oysters }”’ 

* Jou,” she sald sofily, ‘I have concladed to 
do without a new hat, and send for mother with 
the money. It won't take much to pay her 
expenses here.” “ My dear,” he cried excitedly, 
“the idea of your wearfog that old bonnet 
another day Is too horrible for me to endore, and 
I'll never enter this house till you get a new 





one!” Then she kissed him lightly, 


y 


Ayony Wire: “It seems to me we've been 
married a century. I can’t even remember whey 
or where we first met.” Hasband (emphatically . 
‘‘Ican, Ie was at a dioner-party where thors 
were thirteen at tabie.” 


“Do you know,” sald the rislog humors, 
“that I usually think of my beet jokes just afte 
I wake fn the morning.” ‘* Hah!” sald hie be 
friend, in great beste, “Do you know, I usasily 
read them just before I go to sleep at night,” 


Or course, Sasan, ff you latend to get married 
that fa your own business,” aald the mistress to 
the cook, ** but you mustn't forget that marriage 
Is a very serlous matter.’ ‘* Yes, ma'am, I know 
ib is sometimes," remarked the domestic, “ ba; 
maybe I'll have better luck than you did,” 

Oxp Gentian: “ D> you think, sir, that you 
are able to give my daughter ail the laxuries to 
which she has been accustomed!” Salto 
(a practical map): ‘Well, you have been paying 
for her board and clothes, and I have been paying 
for concerts, theatres, operas, andsoop, Now, !'l] 
pay for the board and clothes, and If you foot the 
amusement bilis, I don’t think she'll miss any 


**You ssy your wife threw a plate at you” 
“ Yes; it wae a fine china plate. It broke agains 
my head.” “ Didn't she appear sorry after she 
threw fat’ “ Yer, she appeared very sorry,’ 
“Ab, indeed. And what did shesay?” “Shs 
eald she was a fool not to control her temper,” 
“ Good. And what else did she say?” ‘Sie 
said sho didn’s belleve she could match that plate 
agsin if she hunted the town through.” 


“Don’t you know better than to tackle a ma 
for a coin when he fs talking to ladies 1” said ths 
citizen fo Pe Pop oe N sig vat fn his 
pocket o nothing xpence, 
which he reluctantly handed out. ‘Mebby you 
understand my business better’a I do, an’ 
mebsy you don’s,” haughtlly replied Tuff.id 


Kant, pg the coin and moving 
with greasy old hat at a pronounced 
angle on the side of his head. 


A womax who unexpectedly came into 
fortune established a country home where she 
lived In atyle. One day she was showlng some of 
her old-time friends the place, when they came 
to the poultry yard. '* What beautlfal chickens |” 
they exclaimed. ‘ All prize fowl,” haughtlly 
explained the hostess, “Da. they lay every 
day ?’’ was the next question... ‘' Ob, they could, 
of course,” was the reply, “but in our position 
it fe not necessary for them to do so!” 


Mr. Rocxinesam : “No, sir, I cannot consent 
to let my daughter become the vite of a man whol: 
as wild as you are.” Mr. Honeywell: “ How do 
you know I-am wiid, sir!” Mc, Rockingham: 
“Ob, that’s all right. I geb about town a !lile 
myeelf occasionally, and hear these things frow 

who oe all we in.” Mr. Large : 
“ well; Pll go explaia to Allce an 
Fah pa how tp le.” Me, Rockingham: “! 
say, hold on. My boy, you can have her. It's 
all right, I was only bloffiag you.” 

In @ large business establishment the other 
day the head of the firm was much annoyed by 
one of his clerks going to sleep, Waking bim op 
he demanded, ‘What do you mean, sir, by 
going to sleep ab your desk ia broad daylight! 
“TI beg a thousand » replied the clerk, 
“bat my baby kept me awake all last night, and 
I am dead tired.” ‘Ob, well,” replied the head 
of the firm, unfeeliogly, ‘‘you had better b-fog 
the child to business to-morrow, eso that you 
may keep awake during the day as well.” Ke 

A aN rang ap 8 lady acquaintance of 
some days ego, but Instead of her answering the 
*phone herself her elder sister did so, Tae young 
man recognised the difference at once, snd sald 
in & suave, mellow volcs,—“‘ Won't you please 
defiver a message to Miss Cara?” D-lighted 
at the proapsct of carrying a message that 
might resalt fo giving her some inalght lat) 
the relation that existed between her sister 
and the young man st the other end of the 
Ine, she answered,—" Why, cortaluly, with tbe 
greatest of pleasure.” ‘ Well, tell her to come 





to the "phone.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Purserss Aticw op Arpany fs to meke ber 
début in Cours society st Berlin in January 
next, 

Dachesa of Coburg, who-4s coming to 
Bagiend fa January for the fired time since 
the death of the Dake of Ssxe-Cobarg, will not 
go to Olerence House, but to Backingham 
Palace, before proceeding upon a visit to the 
Queen at Osdorne, 

Tus Doke and Duchess of York are to have 
Clarence Houss, which fs to be specially redeco- 
rated for thelr tee while they are in Adstralfa, 
It is understood that the Dake of Counanght 
will be York House, St, James's Palace, 
when it le vacated by the Dake of York, 


Tax Kalser wears on the middie finger of his 
left hand = large rlog—a ‘quare, dark-coloured 
atone set In maaatve gold, story {s that the 
riog fe an hetricom in the Hobenzollern famtly, 
dating from the time when the ancestors of the 
Kalser—the ves of Naremberg—followed 
thelr leaders to the capture of the Holy Sepulchre 
from the Moslems, The Margrave of Utrich, 
who lived in the thirteenth century, was an 
adventurous prince, and lois belfeved that the 
ring came {nto Uirich’s possession after a hard- 
fought battle under she walls of Jerusalem. It 
belonged to one of Saladin’s successore, and fa 
some une manuer {t found Ite way on to 
the finger of the German kuight. 

Tex German Emperor is an adept at tennis, 
having his private court. where he practises 
aselduously, At fencing, too, he fs no mean 
exponent, never letting a day pass without 
having a boud with the foils, while if he is not 
seen on the river, he at all events utilises a 
rowlng-machine, which Is fixed fa his - 
room, The Tsar of Rassla fe a cyclist quite 
above the average, and were it consistent with 
his dignity to on the track, would un- 
-doubtedly hold his own In good og me Asa 

ter, too, his ability ie not to derpised, 

he King of Greece is 9 fine swimmer, as Is like- 

be K'ng Oscar of ey inser of the 

8 prides himeelf upon log powers, 

with heleuk anyone whom he honours with 

his company soon percelves to his cost are above 
those of the ordinary pedestrian, 

In some respects Her M:>jssby’s lene at 
Osborne are the most loxuriant og bat it 
fs only on account of the wonderfal manner In 
which trees and shrabs in the Isle of Wight 
and the rapidity with which they develop, 
Oaborne was a well-wooded demesne when the 
Queen bought ft, before the present house was 
built, we eye ces hee Albert and the land- 
steward, Mr. Toward, five years to arrange and 
lay out the grounds to the best advantage, and 
they had abont eight hundred acres to deal with, 
though the estate now comprises five thousand, 
oe is devoted to farms and preserves. 


has not bitherto been much needed, as the pro- 
ducts of are forwarded, dally when the 
Court is In residence; but the Qaeen looks 
beyond the present moment, and realises that 
whenever she ts gathered to her fathers Osborne 
pg seeyrces bi wage iteelf. The 
at Balmoral have to cultivated 
regard to cilmate, and the principal flower beds 
are cut in the smooth turf facing the base of 
Gowan, and the are not 
separated from the woods by 
mental shrubs, Ordinary bedding plants are 
not in favour, but quantities of balbs and 
prob agrempenes ng) fill the beds. Tea roses on 
own roots flourish exceedir and in 
between them there sre all mtg 
The pretty white and yellow Scotch roses 
set In borders with poiyanthases, To 
jndge by its abundance, cercetiam, or “* snow 
in harvest,” ts a vary favourite edging, and 


yellow and white arabls rane it while 
bige forget-me-ncts and violas are ae Me the’ 
*ame purpose, 








STATISTICS. 


A Horse ents nine times tts welght In food 
fn ao year, & sheep six times. 

THE barometer In Eogland averages one filth 
of an inch lower than ta North Africa, 

Britis factories nse 55 million tons of coal 
a year. Forty milifons are devoted to domestic 
use, 

Ovn national wealth fs estimated ab present 
ab 11,806 milifona, Of this 4000 miilfons ars 
invested abroad, 


Tue letter X only occurs once in a thousand 
letters fn the English langusge. In French it 
occuts five times as ofter. 

No. less than £40000 In pennies fs kept 
locked tp at a time in London antomatic 
penny-In-the-slot machines, according -to the 
computation of the Mint cfiiclale, 





GEMS. 


It is only the critic sud the philosopher who 
can penetrate {ato all states of belug, and 
real!za thelr life from within. 

Tux art of putting men Io the right places 
fa the highest fn the ascleres of government, 
but that of finding places for the discon- 
tented the most difficult. 

THERE are many seasons when to be still 
demands immeasurably higher strength than 
to act, Composure is often the highest result 
of power. 

Tye habit of blaming others when things go 
wrong Is an {nsldfous and dangerous one. Far 
more is it to the purpose to Inqalre within 
whether the fault, or mach of It, may not Ile 
at home, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Eac-Fitrs, — Ingredients: One new-laid egg, 
four tablespoonfals of brandy or sherry, two tea- 
spoonfuls of castor sugar. Separate the yolk and 
white of the Mix the yolk with the sugar, 
silrring it well and briskly for some minutes. Add 
the brandy, Beat the white of the ogg till It fs 
in a stiff froth, and mix this lightly with the 
yolk. Serve in a clean glass, or by spoonfuls, as 
it seems desirable, 

Hanicor. fovr.—Ose pound small haricot 
beans, half-pound onions,one ounce of butter or 
dripping; three quarts of water, one pint of milk, 
salt and pepper, a little celery and parsley, Wash 
andeoak the beans for twenty-four hours, put 
thém onto boll with the water and dripping, 
add the onlons—peeled and sliced—-and a few 
stalks of celery cut smali ; boll for three of four 
“hours, till all is quite svft ; then rub through o 
coarse aleve, or ff not convenient to do so, put 
the vegetables and harfcots in a basin and mash 
them with the snd of « rolling-pin; return the 
whole to the psn with the seasoning and milk, 
boll up again, and serve with filed or toasted 
bread cub Into dice. : 

Corp Mxar Puppinc —Quaarter-pound flour, 
one egg, & little parsley, half-tearspoonfal cals, 
some » abont half- pound cooked meat, one 
breakfastcup of milk, half tesepoonfal baking- 
powder; a finely-chopped shalot or young 
onfon may be added if liked, Cat the meat up 
in thin alicee—any ecrsps of cooked meat will do, 
Chop the y aud onfon, Pat the flour in a 
basin, and the salt, pepper, and baking-powder, 
beat up the egg well, and pour the wilk among 
it. Pour this very gradually among the flour, 
stirring ali the time to prevent lumps. When 
quite smooth putin the mest, parsley, and onion 
and mfx. Pour all in a ple-dish, and bake. 
It may then be turned out of the dieh and have 
gravy poured round it, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Most spiders are possessed of polaon fangs, bub 
very few are dangerous to human befngs, 


Tue Abyssinian warriors always honour thelr 
Klong by a band of forty five trumpets wherever 
he goes, 

Tue oldest house In England stande near 94. 
Albans Abbey. It {6 octagonal In shape, and the 
walls of its lower story sre of great thickness, Ib 
fs 1100 years old, and te still fit for habita- 
tion, 


Tax largess balloon ever constructed, cspable of 
lifting over six tons, will ascend from Bertin to 
make meteorological observations, Ib will be 
rou mg with provisions forseveral weeks and iwo 

a. 


Tex Military Mounted Pol!ce fs the only ecrps 
that has no privates, every member being of 
non-commiesfoned rank, so that the etriking of 
“a red cap,” as each member fe called, ia all the 
greater offence in the eyes of regimental Ja 
than were the attacked nob a wearer of ihe 
chevrons, 


On the average, {t Is sald, Spxia enjoys abe ub 
3 000 hours of sunshine in « year, while Italy has 
2.300, France has almost as much sunshine at 
Italy, her figures being 2200. Germany hse ab 
her disposal no more than 1,700 boure; while 
England haz to get slong with 1,400—lese than 
half of Spain’s amount. 


Toe Rasslan mode of brewing tea ie to make o 
atrong essence by infusing a large quantity of tea 
in a amall supply of water, and a listle fs put into 
a glass, which fs then filled with hot or cold water, 
as desired. The trne Russlan never puts soger 
foto his cup. He often, however, bites a piece as he 
sips his tea, 


OF monasteries and lamaseries In Pekin the 
number fs endless. The Jamas and borzes who 
dwell therein can be counted by ths thousande. 
They are mostly Thibetane and Mongollans, eup- 
posed to be studying Buddhism under the direc 
tion of an authenticated Mmeal descendant of 
Baddha himself. Indeed, in one particular man- 
astery three lineal descendante are to be sean for 
a consideration, They are regarded acs com!- 
gods and treated assuch, Of the threeso favoured, 
fed and flattered, one {fs a youngster of ecm 
twelve years, a bright, lively Mongolfan boy, fully 
alive to his own Importence, bigh diguity and 
destiny, yed not adverse to the filling of his baggy 
little pockets with the dollars of such ‘‘ fore/ga 
devils ” as 2 ford him the opportunity of ao doing, 
The lamas and borzss are a greasy, grimy, dirt- 
incrasted lot. The denser the dirt the greater 
the reputation for sanctity and close spiritual 
afficity with Buddha, Their whole time seems 
to be paesed fn eating, extracting dollars from 
atravgers, and sleeping, 


Tue gathering of mistletoe is a reife of Druid!e 
worship, and fics pagan character bas adhered to 
ft to our times; for ib is not admitted Into 
church decoration, The mystic ures of the 
mistletoe have also been traced to the well-re- 
membered golden branch of Virgil in infernis > 
and to the religious cere:sonles of the Greeka 
and Romans. In the Scandinavian mythology, 
the mistletoe Is dedicated to ite Venus Friga. 
“Gerlothel, mistletoe, a magic shrub, appeared 
to be the forbidden tree in the middle of the 
trees of Eden, for in the Edda the mistletoe fs 
eald to be Balder’s death, who yet perished 
through blindness and a young woman.” The 
Drulds doubtless dispensed the plant ata high 
price, for we are told that ‘‘as late as the eeven- 
teenth century peculfar ¢fficacy was attached to 
{t, and a plece burg round the neck was con- 
aldered a eafeguard against witches,” There are 
about twenty kinds of trees fo England to which 
the mistletoe will attach Iteelf; and the best 
plan to propegate the plant {a to crush a ripe 
berry on the under ecurface of & branch of the 
tree on which I Is desired to grow it. In twelve 
months the article will] have got firm bold, and 
then the green leaves will begin to show them- 
relvea, 
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a B yryoott aes gdh poca tin ypdeen A Noe Ee the ek ee ee 8: 

ou’ jorce a6 m' a8 ; bowl three tabi ; 

NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. can of the same into ~ crevices where ‘ols of a! ; mix it with hot water till like cream, 

Pura retreat for the day. This, when persever , is then fn h boiling water to make it ce 

te be one of the best cures, but it req patient | and desired j stir it with a compontt, 

F. L.—Apply to prison authorities. persistency. _ till about halt an inch of the candle is used, tha 

desuertspoonful turpentine 

Rureax —Yes, if you can prove your claim. 1 Nata fiat paint bros ts capital thing to use, op and use at 

Gxor.—Apply at Somerset House, Strand, London, hayene) pegs seating tee comnere Gan one’s | ecsee wine aes tineieg tities, iad 

©. G.—We know of no such institution. Consult a | a makeshift. The same eaa do duty for brashing | who have alttings tn ~ he would follow them up thy 

clergyman. = pastry, and milk over newly-baked cakes to awe If they es poopy Cage ask then 

Reavtarm Reaper —They ovght to pay it over directly o them. they — in ene, lt not usual to 

® man wished } 

& ie received, Sweer Mioxox.—As you are not tothe yours ta after church, he would wait outside te 

Oxcit.— Powell's police are batng recruited exclusively | ™=*™ ag gg Soop ge a gg beading marmot y till she came, even if she had another fries 
from Cslontal forces. ing the attentions of another ‘man. ‘If this cause | 7! her. ’ 

Brataics.—Keep it in as damp and cool a place as | does , ou may bs assured that bis A. P —In airing a room there are two things to bh 

you conveniently can. esteem for you is not o — lover-like warmth. eggnog gy we ag 9g = agp 

G C —It depends entirely upon where they are kept, | Crama.—ee that it Js well cleansed and nicely | $5 cenues tnd, secgadiy, Sieh fred ats must by 

and how Shey are to be used. pega agg genes rgd agpentng Magee de warm, and will therefore rise towards the ceiling, wim 

Iavoramus.—Use your serviette if you require it, bub byes Doge Song ory seals ape — vegetable | i+ wil! escape if the window be at the top, whil, 

Pa sance, and spcinkle with Parmesan 
not oftener than you can help. ehante and over that a good ieltng of bread- cold fresh air will enter through lower part of ths 


Epcan.—The firet gold that was coined in England 
wae in the reign of Eiward III. 


Otp Reaper.—A person en @ month on trial 
raust work the month or forfeit wages. 


GQ M.—The widow takes one-third and the children 
receive the otber two-thirds among them equally. 


Arxtovs To Kyow.--Your questions are such as 
should be submitzed to a lawyer for careful considera- 
tion. 


Leowora.—To cleanse a sponge, let it He all t 
immersed in sweet milk, and then rinse it thoroug’ 
in cold water. 


Dorvsrror.—The objection to changing one’s name Is 
that one might be troubled in proving one’s identity in 
the case of a legacy. 


Manzy.—A domestic servant is reqaired to take and 
give one month's notice, and is entitled to be pald at 
the end of that month. 


DistresseD Ose —Rest them as much as possible by 
changtvg your shoes several times a day—even from an 
old one to a new one is a rest. 


Rovsrs.—Systematic exercise taken in the morning 
before dressing puts one’s muscles in good working 
order and lessens the tendency to fatigue. 


R. B.—Groomsmen do not go to church with brides- 
maids or stand near them during the ceremony ; neither 
do they come down the church with them. 


Ose Wao Warts to Ksow —You present the inferior 
to the superior, the gentleman to the lady, the un- 
married lady to the married lady, the commoner to the 
person of rank. 


Hitpa.—You should not apologise for the smallness of 
your house ; apologies alw: seom vulgar; but you 
should certaialy tell people it the arrangements you 
are going t> make. 


Gaace.—C icumbor is ont up very thin and placed in 
@ dish: ft is sometimes covered with vinegar, salt and 
pepper, and sometimes sorved plain. You would cat it 
with salmon or with cold meat. 


Mizicent.—Sbrei up the onions finelv, eprinkle a 
ilttie salt over them, throw them into fat boiling in the 
frying-pan; do not have too much fat in the pan, as 
that prevents them browning properly. 


Veny Awyxiovus.—If the son cannot spare more 
towards the aged mother’s support than three shillings 
weekly, the parochial authoritics must e what 
she needs beyond that t» keep her going; but they may 
offer to take her into the house. 


CGwas.—We do not think you can_ever get t 
right egain. Forget all about him. He will ner 
any good to you now—only an annoyance, Let him pay 
attention to anyone be likes; do not notics what he 
does--or perhaps we should say, do not appear to 


FaticiA.—Your mother should return the call within 
@ week. That is the correct time in which to return a 
first call, and tt is all the more imperative {{ the caller 
fs of superior rank. Retgrn the call within a week, 
=a been paid in the morning or the 
afternoon. 


4 Scersren.—Ascertain what produces the chronic 

e, and shun the cause. Oaly simple re 

which are known to be harmless, should bs ly 

applied. If the malady is of long standing and fails 

to ae to simple remedies, a physician should be 
oons . 


Doxis.—Olive oll, five ounces; spermaceti, half an 
ennce ; yellow wax, half an ounce ; meit all together in 
a gailipot on the hob; when cold, rab well imto the 
hands, and put on a pair of old kid gloves, taking care 
to ont ont the palms, as it is not healthy to sleep with 
that part of the hand covered. 


Maser —Are you quite sure the wick is burned down 
fer enough? It should be almost level with the holder 
through which it ascends from the ol!—not the slits in 
the dome through which the flame comes; if wick is 
level with these it will filcker and smoke; another 
thing, there may be water in the all. 


Pins ove try ant it ts correct =| —* peck gerber 
vO & present, ive something useful ; fin what 
the young couple really want, and then let it be very 
nive of its kind, Silver is generally appreciated, so is 
apy nice article of farniture, such as 8 handsome soreen, 


A WOMAN'S ANSWER. 


Do you know you have asked for the costilest thing 
Ever made by the hand above— 

A woman's heart and a woman's life, 
And a woman’s wonderful love? 


As 5 child might ask for a toy— 
Demanding what others have died to win, 
With the reckless dash of a boy? 


You have written my lesson of daty out, 
Man. like you have questioned me ; 

Now stand at the bar of my woman's soul 
Until I have questioned thee. 


You requira your mutton should always be hot, 
Your socks and your shirts be M4 

I require your heart to be true as God's stars, 
And as pure as heaven your soul. 


You require a cook for your mutton and bef ; 
I require a far greater thing ; 
seamstress you're wanting for stockings and 


irte— 
I look for a man and a king. 


A king for a beautiful realm called Home, 
A man that the Maker, God, 
Shall look upon as He did the first, 
And aay, ‘it is very good.” 


I am fair and young, but the rose will fade . 
tay soft young cheek some day ; 
Will you love me then ‘mid the falling leaves, 
As you did ’mid the bloom of May? 


Is your heart an ocean go si and deep, 
I may launch my all on ite tide ? 

A loving woman finds heaven or hell 
On the day she is made a bride. 


I require all things that are grand and trus, 
Ali things that a man should be ; 

It you a)l this give, I would stake my life 
To be all you demand of me. 


If you cannot be this, a laundress and cook 
You oan hire, with little to pay ; 

Bat a women’s heart and a woman's life 
Are not to b» wom that way. 


Outp Reaper.—Peel ey rg two ag hy Ca ger 
ading squeezing ; an 
ounce of shredded wore soap, two cree of fuller’s 


Gernriz.—Stains caused by indelible ink onlinen may, 
with be made eo faint as to be hardly ‘per 
First of all moisten the stain with 8, 


very fain’ 
F.oariz.—To remove spilt tok first 
as possible with a spoon, and then pour some 
the place. This mix with the remaining ink, 
pmedve phned wigan Aig wed: ype and this must be 

until the milk is bardiy coloured with ink at 
Then wash the place with cold water, and wipe dry 


with 4 cloth. 

R. &—The rattlesnake, although its poison is so 
fatal, is, in fact, not a very animal, and 
yom contin Seen yo arises from two 
causes ; 


rat, that it (invariably gives you notice of ita 
presence by its rattle; and secondly, that it always 
colle itself up like a watch-spring before it strikes, and 
then darts forward only about its own length. 


OaTrasrtwe.—We really cannot undertake to 
baa wees BAe Oe Se ee ae eee 
you that mo particuler course of cond * unlucky, 

seause there is no such asluck. Do not 
such stlly idea deter you your lover from 
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and a good picture is a very welcome gift. 
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Your friend is not bound to introduce a chance acquaint. 
ance to you when she meets them in the strect unles 
~~ s g on a visit with her. No offence & 

tended. ou cannot break into the conversation 
unless an introduction ts effected. All you can do fs w 
look and feel unconcerned. 

Sarire.—Take equal parts of soft soap and water, 
and let this combination come to a@ boil; put the dry 
linen into this and leave it there for balf an hour; thea 
lift it out on a stick and withovt ig it out and 
Nera d. sag ent =f nny Re sun: 

ht and sprinkle the freely with salt. As the 
linen dries, wet it again and again, but not sufficientiy 
to wash off either the soap or the salt. Keep this ap 

t day, and the blackest stains can be thu 


ou certainly have a far more valuable than if 
y gitt es 


appreciated than a prettiness 
penny bs. We suggest, of course, ‘that you 
should neglect the best of your personal 


pe pore ted pen b, and she will bs 
gilt of *“ intelligence ” to its best advan’ 

Faasces ~The orthodox period of mourning 
widow is two years. All crape for the first year, 
a for nine months, then plain black 
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Aum Back Nowsens, Paats and Votvmss are fo 
print. and may be had of any Booksellers. 
NOTICE.—December and Christmas Double Part (477 
and 478) is Now Ready, price One Shilling ; post free, 
One Shilling and Throepence. 
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‘‘No Better Food.??—pr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., &c. 








: 9 Pure 
K RY S Concentrated OCO 
275 Gold Medals and Diplomas. 
N.B.—Asx specigtty fon “FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED.” 
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Sole Inventors and Makers of the World~Renowned 
AURAL I NSTRUMENTS 


lime a% dos Medals. 


TO BE HAD ONLY AT THE 


PARADISE FOR THE DEAF, 
108 & 108a, Strand, London, 


AND AT PRESTON, STREBT, BRIGHTON 





The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 
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otches, Eczema, Acne, Disfigure- - LOTION | 
its Mai res the Skin Clear, S nooth 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE, | 
oy AND IRON 
GREAL BODILY STRmnGaE | : 
~~ bo | » 
GREAT DIGEOREVE STRMNGUE The Best is the Pheaiiek im Z 
Promotes Appetite, Cures Dvspepsia, ee 
Hysteria, Nervous Complaints, &c. 
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FOR YOUTHFUL APPEARANCE. 
: : aapmemmmecenecmasss# 





Y 
Baem No. 1..Black 
mercies NO. 2..Dark Brown 





BEAUTIFUL HAIR. 


ONE LIQUID. 


SF No. 3..Light Brown 
ses 4 {Ocatin Boon 


or Auburn 


No. 5..Pure Golden 


Harmless, Perfect, 





Permanent & Odouriess, : ' 





A Medical Certificate 
with each bottle. 


"98, 316, 5)- & 10/6 (PRIVATELY PACKED). 
J. BRODIE, 4) MUSEUM STREET, 
Established 1868, 
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Once Tried, Always Used. 
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‘Beware of Imita 





Quickly correct all 
irregularities, remove 
all obstructions, and 
relieve the distressing 
symptoms so preva- 
lent with the sex. 
Boxes Is. 1}d. & 2s. 9d. (the 
latter contains three times 
the quantity) of all Chemists. 
Sent anywhere on receipt of 
15or34stamps by &.T. TowLe 
& Co., Manufacturers, Dry- 
den Street, Nottingham. 
tions injurious & worthless! 
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“Mr. Kruger’s Ultimatum is an 


MAKES TIN LIKE SILVER. 
COPPER LIKE GOLD. 
WINDOWS LIKE CRYSTAL. 
BRASSWARE LIKE MIRRORS. 
CROCKERY LIKE MARBLE. 
PAINT LIKE NEW. 


THE WORLD'S MOST RAPID CLEANSER 
AND POLISHER. 


WILL DO A DAY'S WORK IN _AN HOUR, 


Won’t Wash Clothes. 


LEVER ‘BROTHERS LIMITED, gay 














Brand 


PORT SUNLIGHT, CHESHIRE. 




















